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The  Northwest  basketball  team  celebrates  its  NCAA  Division  II  Central  Regional  title  after  earning  a  82-70  victory  over  Missouri  Southern  at  Bearcat  Arena 
March  19.  The  Bearcats  will  head  to  the  Elite  Eight  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  March  27. 


vote  to 


raise 

tuition 

RACHEL  ADAMSON 

Campus  News  Editor  I  @rachadamsonn 

The  Northwest  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents  approved  a  proposal  to  raise 
undergraduate  tuition  and  change 
the  graduate  tuition  model  for 
2019-20  at  its  regular  meeting 
March  14  in  the  J.W.  Jones  Union 
Boardroom. 

Undergraduate  tuition  was  ap¬ 
proved  a  4.8  percent  increase.  This 
percentage  is  based  on  the  Higher 
Education  Student  Funding  Act  al¬ 
lowable  rates  that  account  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
and  declining  state  appropriations. 

Tuition  will  increase  by  an  esti¬ 
mated  average  net  price  of  $394  for 
undergraduate  in-state  students  and 
$592  for  undergraduate  out-of-state 
students  based  on  enrollment  in  30 
credit  hours  for  the  academic  year. 


AS  EXPECTED 


Bearcats  remain  undefeated,  advance  to  Elite  Eight 


ANDREW  WEGLEY 

Sports  Editor  I  @andrew_wegley21 


Northwest  men  S  aAAa 

basketball  trailed  Mis- 
souri  Southern  by  sev-  \Njft 

en  points  nearly  10  min¬ 
utes  into  the  NCAA  Central  Re¬ 
gion  Championship  at  Bearcat 
Arena  March  19,  and  the  Bearcats 
were  in  desperate  need  of  a  spark. 

Sophomore  forward  Ryan 
Hawkins,  to  that  point,  had  carried 
the  Bearcats  on  his  back,  scoring  all 
11  of  the  team’s  11  points.  On  the 
biggest  stage  of  the  season  thus  far, 
Hawkins  had  already  stepped  up. 

With  Northwest  trailing  18- 
11,  and  Hawkins’  team  leaning  on 
him  heavily,  the  sophomore  leaped 
further. 


Hawkins  grabbed  an  offensive 
rebound  after  a  missed  three  by 
freshman  guard  Trevor  Hudgins 
and  converted  a  layup  for  his  and 
the  Bearcats’  13th  point  of  the 
game.  The  play,  at  the  time,  seemed 
inconsequential,  but  the  sequence 
helped  ignite  Northwest’s  offense, 
leading  to  an  82-70  win  for  the 
Bearcats  over  Southern. 

“I  thought  the  thing  that  really 
set  (us)  off  was,  there  was  a  big  of¬ 
fensive  rebound,”  coach  Ben  Mc¬ 
Collum  said  in  reference  to  the  play. 
“I  thought  that  kind  of  got  us  going 
a  little  bit.  After  that,  we  just  de¬ 
fended  our  butts  off.  Just  an  abso¬ 
lutely  fantastic  effort  by  our  kids.” 

The  win  clinched  the  Central 
Region  Championship  for  North¬ 
west  and  secured  the  team  a  spot  in 


the  Elite  Eight  for  the  second  time 
in  three  years.  Hawkins  finished 
the  game  with  28  points,  the  high¬ 
est  output  of  his  career. 

“(Hawkins)  just  found  him¬ 
self  opened,  and  he  stepped  up  and 
knocked  it  down,”  McCollum  said. 
“There  was  no  better  time  for  him 
to  have  one  of  those  games  that 
he  had  tonight.  He  was  absolute¬ 
ly  fantastic.” 

Throughout  Northwest’s  first 
two  games  of  the  NCAA  tourna¬ 
ment,  the  team  was  led  by  senior 
swingman  Joey  Witthus  and  fresh¬ 
man  guard  Trevor  Hudgins.  Against 
Southern,  the  narrative  changed. 

Witthus  and  Hudgins  were  both 
silenced  by  Southern’s  defense 
for  much  of  the  first  half.  In  their 
place,  Hawkins  and  junior  forward 


UP  NEXT 


Northwest  vs  Mercyhurst 

2:30  p.m.  March  27 
Evansville,  Indiana 


Ryan  Welty  shined.  Both  Hawkins 
and  Welty,  of  course,  chalked  up 
their  solid  performances  to  their 
teammates. 

“I  think  our  guards  were  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job  of  getting  paint,” 
Hawkins  said.  “(I  was)  just  relocat¬ 
ing  for  those  easy  layups,  so,  credit 
to  them.  Just  playing  with  energy.” 

SEE  BASKETBALL  I  All 


4.8 

percent  increase  to 
undergraduate  tuition 

Vice  President  of  Finance  Sta¬ 
cy  Carrick  said  during  the  meeting 
the  University’s  net  price  for  tu¬ 
ition  is  in  the  lowest  one-third  of 
its  peer  group.  Carrick  said  the  Uni¬ 
versity  focuses  on  two  key  philoso¬ 
phies:  protecting  affordability  and 
preserving  the  quality  of  learning. 

SEE  TUITION  I  A5 

Midwest 
affected 
by  floods 


sees  membership  spike 


RACHEL  ADAMSON  |  NW  MISSOURIAN 


Delta  Sigma  Theta  Nu  Gamma  President,  senior  N’ninah  Freelon,  watches  new  initiates  during  the  Spring  2019  Neo¬ 
phyte  Presentation  March  17  in  front  of  the  J.W.  Jones  Student  Union. 


Sorority 

RACHEL  ADAMSON 

Campus  News  Editor  I  @rachadamsonn 

Inaudible  chants  were  heard 
coming  from  the  south  end  of  cam¬ 
pus  as  friends  and  family  stood, 
some  holding  red,  black  and  white 
balloons,  waiting  to  welcome  the 
new  members  of  Delta  Sigma  The¬ 
ta  Nu  Gamma. 

As  the  initiates,  dressed  in 
mostly  crimson,  approached,  the 
crowd  could  hear  them  chanting 
“I  want  to  be  a  Delta,  you  ask  the 
question  why.  We  try,  and  we  try, 
and  we  try,  oh  Lord.  We  try,  and 
we  try  and  try.  We  want  to  be  a 
Delta  bad.” 

The  Spring  2019  Neophyte  Pre¬ 
sentation  welcomed  six  new  mem¬ 
bers  to  Nu  Gamma  March  17  at 
the  Bell  Tower.  Nu  Gamma  now 
has  nine  active  members,  making 
the  chapter  the  largest  it  has  been 
since  1976. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta,  Incorporat¬ 
ed  is  a  not-for-profit  organization, 
providing  support  to  its  predomi¬ 
nantly  black  sorority  members. 

The  new  initiates  were  soph¬ 
omore  Tamia  Goode,  junior  Alica 
Trotter  and  seniors  Cynthia  Wil- 
liams-Marshall,  Jordyn  Wood,  Ki- 
ana  Harvey  and  Imani  Jones.  The 
presentation  went  on  for  about  40 
minutes  and  is  how  the  initiates 
come  out  to  the  campus. 

“I’ve  been  wanting  to  be  a  Del¬ 
ta  for  a  long  time,  to  have  all  of  this 
come  to  a  reality  is  a  dream  come 
true,”  Harvey  said.  “I  can’t  real¬ 
ly  believe  that  it’s  happening  right 
now;  it  will  probably  kick  in  in  a 
few  weeks.” 

This  semester  is  Nu  Gamma’s 
second  semester  being  back  since 
reactivation  in  2018.  Nu  Gam¬ 
ma  President  senior  N’ninah  Free¬ 
lon  and  two  others  reactivated  Nu 
Gamma  after  receiving  approval 


from  the  national  chapter. 

“We  want  to  be  heard.  We  want 
to  make  sure  that  we  are  recognized 
on  campus,”  Freelon  said.  “I  don’t 
want  to  be  just  known  about  to  our 
black  community.” 

Since  being  founded  in  1976  at 
Northwest,  Nu  Gamma  has  been  re¬ 
activated  twice. 

Nu  Gamma  was  not  active  on 
campus  from  1977-2003.  It  was 
active  for  1 4  years  after  that  until 
2016  when  no  initiates  remained  af¬ 
ter  graduation. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Lambda  Mu 
alumna  Tammy  May,  who  pledged 
in  spring  1 990  at  Southern  Arkan¬ 
sas  University,  attended  the  presen¬ 
tation  on  campus. 

“I  am  proud  to  see  the  sister¬ 


hood  and  the  bond  that  is  being 
formed,”  May  said.  “It  will  be  life¬ 
long  friendships  and  working  for 
public  service  and  sisterhood.” 

Nu  Gamma  was  nominated  as 
Organization  of  the  Year  for  North¬ 
west  Awards  and  Recognition  Cere¬ 
mony  April  8,  a  first  for  Nu  Gamma. 

Freelon  was  nominated  as  a 
homecoming  candidate.  Freelon 
said  in  Northwest's  history  only  one 
black  woman  has  been  on  home¬ 
coming  court. 

“That’s  huge,  not  only  for  my 
chapter  but  for  the  black  communi¬ 
ty  as  well,”  Freelon  said.  “The  fact 
that  I  might  be  able  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  on  the  court  is  su¬ 
per  big.” 

Starting  the  spring  semester  with 


just  three  members,  Freelon  said  she 
has  had  tunnel  vision  working  to 
make  Nu  Gamma  successful. 

Freelon  said  tripling  Nu  Gam¬ 
ma’s  size  has  a  lot  to  do  with  her 
platform  and  involvement  on  cam¬ 
pus.  Freelon  is  a  student  ambassa¬ 
dor,  vice  president  of  National  Pan- 
hellenic  Council,  works  as  a  desk 
assistant  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Involvement  and  previously  served 
on  the  executive  board  of  North¬ 
west  Dance  Company. 

“When  people  think  of  Deltas, 
I  want  them  to  think  that  they  are 
women  on  this  campus  that  hold 
themselves  of  high-esteem,”  Free¬ 
lon  said.  “That  they  work  hard  to 
get  things  done  and  they  get  to 
where  they  want  to  be.” 


KATIE  STEVENSON 

Community  News  Editor  I  @KatieSSteevnson 

After  record  snowfall  and  rain 
storms,  the  Midwest  is  experiencing 
historic  flooding  throughout  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

Smaller  rivers  throughout  the 
midwest  have  flooded  and  fed  into 
the  Missouri  River  which  is  flooded 
as  well.  According  to  The  New  York 
Times,  this  has  led  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin  all  to 
declare  a  national  state  of  emergency. 

According  to  KSNB  Grand  Is¬ 
land,  Hastings,  Kearney,  Nebraska 
News,  the  American  Red  Cross  is  op¬ 
erating  22  shelters  across  Nebraska 
with  a  population  of  more  than  660 
people.  Approximately  300  people 
have  been  rescued  along  with  rough¬ 
ly  30  pets. 

According  to  CNN,  as  of  March 
1 9,  four  people  had  been  killed  in  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Iowa  and  two  others  were 
still  missing. 

Junior  Mackenzie  Daffer  from 
Percival,  Iowa,  said  her  family  was 
forced  to  leave  their  home  due  to 
the  flooding  and  is  now  staying  with 
family  friends. 

“Our  house  is  currently  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water,  but  thankfully,  no 
water  is  in  it,”  Daffer  said.  “It  is  too 
close  for  comfort  though.  Our  horses 
are  all  taken  care  of,  and  we’re  very 
thankful  we  had  time  to  get  our  valu¬ 
ables  and  meaningful  things  out.” 

According  to  Fox  4  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  as  of  March  19,  the 
Missouri  State  Highway  Patrol  had 
closed  1-29  at  mile  marker  56,  which 
is  only  four  miles  north  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 

According  to  Google  Public 
Alerts,  the  flooding  stage  for  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  Missouri,  is  17  feet  and  the 
Missouri  River  is  expected  to  rise  to 
nearly  28.9  feet  by  March  2 1  and  fall 
back  into  normal  range  by  March  27. 

Senior  Maddison  Haynes,  from 
La  Vista,  Nebraska,  said  while  her 
house  is  in  a  safe  area,  the  towns 
around  her  are  flooding. 

SEE  FLOODING  I  A5 
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Organization  to 
host  first  5K 


SUBMITTED 

Sophomore  Bryana  Jones  accepts  the  Lonnae  Young  Influential  Student  Award  presented  by  Young’s  father  David 
Dawson  (far  left),  Young’s  mother  Marie  Dawson  (left)  and  President  Jasinski  (right)  March  15. 

Award  pays  tribute  to  Lonnae  Young 


KEJI  AKINMOLADUN 

Chief  Reporter  I  @OluwatoyinKeji 

In  honor  of  Women’s  History 
Month,  the  University  held  the  Influ¬ 
ential  Women  of  Northwest  awards 
ceremony,  with  special  recognition 
to  junior  Lonnae  Young. 

The  awards  ceremony  was  March 
15  on  the  first  floor  of  the  B.D.  Ow¬ 
ens  Library.  There  were  three  award 
categories:  Influential  Women  of 
Northwest  Staff  Award,  Influential 
Women  of  Northwest  Faculty  Award 
and  the  Influential  Student  of  North¬ 
west  Lonnae  Young  Award. 

Young  was  a  residential  assis¬ 
tant  and  a  member  of  Sigma  Society 
who  died  unexpectedly  Feb.  16.  The 
University  decided  to  name  the  stu¬ 
dent  award  after  Young.  The  award 
will  be  given  to  a  student  every  year 
in  her  honor. 

The  Influential  Student  of  North¬ 
west  Award  was  given  to  two  stu¬ 
dents,  Young  and  sophomore  Bry¬ 
ana  Jones. 

Associate  professor  Elyssa  Ford 
said  Young  was  an  influential  stu¬ 
dent  because  she  made  an  impact 
on  others. 

“Lonnae  is  someone  who  almost 
everyone  on  campus  knew,  and  she 


was  someone  who  would  qualify  for 
this  award  regardless  because  of  the 
influence  she  had  and  the  things  she 
has  done  here,”  Ford  said. 

Young’s  family  attended  the  cere¬ 
mony  and  accepted  the  award  on  her 
behalf.  Young’s  mother,  Marie  Daw¬ 
son,  gave  a  speech  during  the  cere¬ 
mony  and  recognized  the  students 
who  were  nominated  for  the  Lonnae 
Young  Student  Award. 

Dawson  said  during  her  speech 
that  Young  was  an  introvert  and 
would’ve  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
emotions  throughout  the  ceremony. 

“Lonnae  was  not  the  emotion¬ 
al  type  of  person,”  Dawson  said. 
“She  would  just  be  like  ‘Oh,  my 
God,  that’s  too  many  emotions  in 
one  room.’  Lonnae  was  not  the  type 
of  person  who  looked  for  people  to 
boost  and  pump  her  up.  She  was  OK 
with  doing  what  she  did  and  going 
on  with  that.” 

Dawson  said  her  family  is  ap¬ 
preciative  of  Northwest  naming  the 
student  award  after  Young. 

“Our  family  is  overjoyed  and 
proud.  We  feel  like  Lonnae  gave  her 
all,”  Dawson  said.  “Countless  times 
when  students  were  home  enjoying 
their  families,  Lonnae  sacrificed  and 
stayed  at  school.  Lonnae  would  walk 


through  campus  when  there  was  no 
one  really  there  and  she  would  stay 
in  the  building  and  work  extra  hours, 
so  I  think  she  was  very  deserving  of 
that  award.” 

Dawson  said  she  was  proud  of 
Young  and  all  of  her  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

“Lonnae  was  a  wonderful  child 
and  goal-driven.  She  had  her  whole 
life  planned  out,”  Dawson  said.  “I’m 
just  proud  I  was  able  to  be  her  mother 
and  enjoy  her  love  and  the  wonderful 
person  that  she  was.” 

Sigma  Society  President  junior 
Holly  Hartfield  was  a  nominee  for  the 
Lonnae  Young  Student  Award.  Hart- 
field  said  Young’s  award  was  based 
on  people  who  spoke  highly  of  her. 

“The  award  was  about  some¬ 
one  who  pushes  people  to  step  out 
of  their  comfort  zones,”  Hartfield 
said.  “Someone  who  encourages  oth¬ 
er  women  to  excel  in  their  field  and 
in  other  areas.  She  did  everything  to 
make  everyone  else  happy  and  ev¬ 
erything  she  could  to  encourage  ev¬ 
erybody  to  do  something  good  in 
their  day.” 

FULL  STORY  ONLINE: 

NWMISSOURINEWS.COM 


SAMANTHA  COLLISON 

Chief  Reporter  I  @SammieCollison 

The  Behavioral  Sciences  As¬ 
sociation  will  host  the  first  I  Will 
Listen  5K  at  9  a.m.  April  13  to 
raise  awareness  for  mental  health 
issues  and  support  the  I  Will  Lis¬ 
ten  campaign. 

The  National  Alliance  on  Men¬ 
tal  Illness  created  the  I  Will  Listen 
campaign  to  encourage  friends  and 
families  of  those  with  mental  ill¬ 
nesses  to  listen  and  support  with¬ 
out  judgment,  according  to  the  I 
Will  Listen  website. 

The  No-Headphones  5K  en¬ 
courages  runners  and  walkers  to 
interact  with  volunteers  and  each 
other  to  start  open  dialogues  about 
mental  health. 

BSA  President  senior  Lauren 
Buck  said  BSA  hosted  an  I  Will 
Listen  event  her  freshman  year  with 
speakers  and  bands,  and  the  group 
was  hoping  to  create  a  similar  event 
with  the  5K. 

“The  event  was  a  big  hit,  and 
since  then,  we  have  always  wanted 
to  do  another  event  but  kept  push¬ 
ing  it  off,”  Buck  said.  “We  all  real¬ 
ly  love  the  I  Will  Listen  campaign 
and  the  message  along  with  it:  lis¬ 
ten  to  those  around  you.  This  is 
a  great  campaign  to  promote  and 
bring  awareness  to.” 

The  5K  will  start  and  end  at 
Raymond  J.  Courter  Park,  loop¬ 
ing  around  campus  and  concluding 
at  a  village  featuring  booths  host¬ 
ed  by  sponsors  and  student  organi¬ 
zations  including  Helping  Every¬ 
one  Regardless  of  Orientation,  To 
Write  Love  on  Her  Arms  and  Sig¬ 
ma  Society. 

Along  the  race  path,  signs  will 
be  posted  to  inform  runners  about 
mental  health  and  wellness. 

“Our  goal  for  this  event  is  for 
people  to  have  fun  and  learn  more 
about  mental  health  and  well¬ 
ness,”  Buck  said.  “We  want  to 
bring  awareness  to  how  much  so¬ 
ciety  should  talk  to  one  another  and 
not  be  afraid  to  seek  help  for  men¬ 
tal  health  or  talk  about  it.” 

BSA  Vice  President  senior  Ki- 
ersten  Johnson  said  the  best  part 
about  planning  the  5K  has  been  net¬ 


working  with  sponsors  and  student 
organizations. 

“I  have  been  at  Northwest  for 
almost  5  years,  and  I’ve  heard  a  lot 
of  names  but  I  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  them,”  John¬ 
son  said.  “Those  I  have  met  have 
been  really  great  people.  I  love  be¬ 
ing  thrown  into  situations  where  I 
can  talk  to  new  people,  share  stories 
about  the  BSA  and  connect  with 
other  students  as  well.” 

Johnson  said  the  biggest  chal¬ 
lenges  have  come  from  the  logis¬ 
tics  of  this  being  the  first  5K  BSA 
has  hosted. 

“We  have  certain  things  we 
need  to  make  sure  are  done,  but 
the  order  in  which  we  do  them  gets 
confusing,”  Johnson  said.  “For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  need  to  get  donations 
from  Hy-Vee,  but  they  need  to 
know  how  many  people  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  register  before  donat¬ 
ing.  There  are  just  things  that  are 
hard  to  get  done  when  they  rely  on 
other  things  as  well.” 

With  all  executive  members 
and  many  other  members  gradu¬ 
ating  this  semester  or  in  the  fall, 
Johnson  said  she  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  how  many  people 
participate  in  the  5K  and  whether 
the  event  will  boost  membership. 

“The  BSA  had  a  few  semesters 
in  the  past  where  we  weren’t  doing 
as  much  as  we  should  have  been, 
and  that  cost  our  memberships,” 
Johnson  said.  “We  are  pretty  low 
on  attendance  to  meetings  now,  but 
we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to 
make  sure  as  many  people  as  pos¬ 
sible  know  about  this  event  and  feel 
included  in  participating.” 

Buck  said  students,  staff,  facul¬ 
ty  and  community  members  should 
participate  in  the  5K  or  volunteer  to 
help  run  it  because  everyone  knows 
someone  who  needs  support  in  their 
mental  health  journey. 

“Everyone  needs  a  shoulder  to 
lean  on,  but  people  are  scared  to 
talk  about  it  or  get  help,”  Buck  said. 
“We  are  doing  this  event  to  help 
encourage  and  support  people  to 
reach  out  to  their  friends,  family  or 
even  strangers  to  check  up  on  them 
and  to  help  one  another.” 
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Use  tax  set  to  make  ballot  comeback 


JUSANI  JACKSON  |  NW  MISSOURIAN 


Maryville  City  Manager  Greg  McDanel  speaks  at  an  educational  forum  about  the  use  tax  March  13  in  the  J.W.  Jones 
Student  Union.  The  tax  will  appear  on  the  April  2  ballot. 


MASON  BIGLER 

Missourian  Reporter  I  @TheMissourian 

An  educational  forum  about  the 
use  tax  was  held  March  13  in  the 
J.W.  Jones  Student  Union  Ballroom. 

The  use  tax  was  rejected  by  vot¬ 
ers  on  the  November  ballot  with  a 
55  to  45  percent  vote.  The  tax  will 
be  making  a  comeback  on  the  April 
2  ballot. 

If  passed,  the  tax  would  put  a 
2.375  percent  tax  on  online  pur¬ 
chases.  Portions  of  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  use  tax  would  be 
put  toward  road  maintenance  and 
eventually  road  improvement. 

One  important  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  City  Manager  Greg 
McDanel  said  what  should  be  re¬ 
membered  is  the  relation  between 
the  use  tax  and  the  Maryville 
sales  tax. 

“(The  use  tax)  is  not  a  double 
tax,  one  or  the  other,”  McDanel 
said.  “It  is  always  the  same  rate  as 
the  sales  tax,  so  if  this  community 
says  ‘We  are  not  going  to  support 
a  local  sales  tax  initiative  anymore; 
we  are  going  to  let  that  sunset  and 
go  off  the  books’  so  the  local  sales 
tax  rate  decreases,  the  use  tax  au¬ 
tomatically  decreases,  if  we  add  to 
that,  it  automatically  adds.” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  presen¬ 
tation,  McDanel  addressed  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  said  that  student  involve¬ 
ment  in  community  activities  and 
voting  is  of  high  importance. 

“You  are  a  citizen  of  Maryville,” 
McDanel  said.  “You  can  volunteer, 


you  can  come  to  city  council  meet¬ 
ings,  you  can  get  engaged,  you  are 
a  citizen  of  this  community,  and 
with  that,  you  can  vote  here  on  lo¬ 
cal  issues.” 

One  example  McDanel  gave  of 
the  importance  of  student  involve¬ 
ment  was  a  project  that  passed  due 
to  only  five  votes  in  its  favor,  Mc¬ 
Danel  said  these  five  votes  were 
likely  made  by  Northwest  students. 

The  project  mentioned  was  the 
conference  center  at  Mozingo  Lake. 
The  old  clubhouse  was  renovated  to 
be  bigger  and  include  more  ameni¬ 
ties,  becoming  the  conference  cen¬ 
ter  it  is  now. 

After  the  main  section  of  the 
presentation  was  finished,  McDa¬ 
nel  opened  the  forum  up  for  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  audience.  One  audi¬ 
ence  member  asked  McDanel  about 
road  maintenance,  where  the  mon¬ 
ey  came  from  and  how  the  use  tax 
would  affect  these. 

“On  a  winter  like  this  year, 
we  spend  $100,000  on  potholes 
in  January  and  February,”  McDa¬ 
nel  said.  “The  use  tax  will  provide 
additional  support  to  those  and  re¬ 
capture  that  revenue  that  is  already 
leaving,  those  funding  sources  go¬ 
ing  to  online  sales  and  out-of-state 
sources.” 

After  the  forum,  junior  Keegan 
Dolinar  said  he  felt  the  use  tax  was 
a  good  idea  and  had  his  vote. 

“I  think  it  is  going  to  do  real¬ 
ly  good  things  for  the  community, 
and  I  am  really  glad  I  can  be  a  part 
of  this  to  help  out,”  Dolinar  said. 


Freshman  Cooper  Finnicum  also 
shared  his  opinion  about  the  tax. 

“I  think  (the  use  tax)  could  be 
really  beneficial  to  the  people,” 
Finnicum  said.  “I  mean,  coming 
from  my  perspective,  it  obvious¬ 
ly  will  not  do  anything  that  major 


for  me  because  I  will  only  be  here 
for  like  three  more  years,  but  for 
the  city,  it  will  probably  do  a  lot.” 

Finnicum  also  said  he  felt  stu¬ 
dents  could  make  a  difference  in 
city  politics. 

“Considering  that  students  here 


are  a  huge  demographic,  I  do  not 
feel  like  enough  students  actually 
vote  for  it  to  be  effective,”  Finni¬ 
cum  said.  “If  all  college  students 
did  vote,  then  yeah,  it  would  be 
a  huge  change.  I  mean,  what  is  it, 
there  is  like  7,000  kids  on  campus.” 


Nodaway  County  sheriff  conducts  meth  bust 


KATIE  STEVENSON 

Community  News  Editor  I  @KatieSStevenson 

The  Nodaway  County  Sher¬ 
iff’s  Office  arrested  a  methamphet- 
amine  dealer  March  15  at  515  E. 
Seventh  St. 

Nodaway  County  Sheriff  Randy 
Strong  said  an  undercover  investiga¬ 
tion  was  opened  after  they  received 
word  from  several  individuals  that 
Maryville  resident  Cody  Masser 
was  distributing  meth  throughout 
Maryville  and  Nodaway  County. 

“We  went  to  work  at  trying  to 
make  some  controlled  drug  buys 
from  him,”  Strong  said.  “We  made 
three  (buys),  which  is  kind  of  a 
guarantee  to  show  that  we  are  not 
coercing  him  to  do  something  he 
wouldn’t  do  normally.” 

After  making  the  buys,  Strong 
said  they  received  a  search  warrant 


to  gather  evidence  against  Masser. 

“We  went  to  Mr.  Masser ’s  resi¬ 
dence,  and  once  we  got  inside  there, 
Mr.  Masser  was  taken  into  custody 
on  probable  cause  for  distribution 
of  narcotics,  specifically  metham- 
phetamines,”  Strong  said. 

Strong  said  Masser  was  charged 
with  a  Class  D  felony  for  three 
counts  of  the  distribution  of  meth- 
amphetamine. 

“Once  we  found  some  evidence 
in  the  apartment  that  field-tested 
positive  for  methamphetamines 
and  some  smoking  apparatuses,  the 
prosecutor  gave  us  an  arrest  war¬ 
rant  that  was  signed  by  the  judge.” 

While  Missouri  used  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  drug  capital  of  the 
United  States  with  meth  being  the 
top  drug  of  choice,  according  to 
WalletHub.com,  Missouri  is  now 
ranked  No.  2  for  drug  use. 


Strong  said  meth  is  still  a  drug 
of  choice  for  many  throughout 
Nodaway  County  and  has  gone 
through  a  number  of  changes. 

“I’ve  been  doing  a  little  bit  lon¬ 
ger  than  40  years,  and  back  when 
I  started,  we  saw  some  homemade 
pills  that  were  pretty  common,  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  ‘white  crosses,’  which 
was  an  amphetamine,”  Strong  said. 
“Eventually,  we  started  to  see  what 
was  called  methamphetamine, 
which  was  being  injected.” 

Strong  said  the  way  in  which 
the  drug  was  made  has  also  under¬ 
gone  a  number  of  changes  through¬ 
out  the  years. 

“We  saw  it  coming  in  back 
in  the  day  when  you  had  to  be  a 
chemist  to  make  it,  the  P2P  (phe- 
nyl-2-propanone)  labs  those  were 
called,  and  then  that  evolved  into 
the  small  shake  and  bake  labs  and 


that  kind  of  drug  Missouri  out  to  be 
the  meth  lab  of  the  United  States,” 
Strong  said. 

Strong  said  Missouri  became  a 
leader  in  meth  production  because 
the  ingredients  needed  to  make  the 
drug  were  easily  attainable. 

“The  ingredients  used  to  make 
it  were  pretty  readily  available,  es¬ 
pecially  in  agricultural  areas,  be¬ 
cause  you  use  anhydrous  ammonia, 
which  they  would  take  out  of  farm 
tanks  and  then  go  buy  the  pseudo- 
ephedrine-based  cold  pills  at  the 
pharmacy,”  Strong  said. 

While  meth  is  still  heavily  pres¬ 
ent  throughout  Missouri,  it  is  no 
longer  being  made  in  labs.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Missouri  State  Highway 
Patrol,  the  last  lab  seizure  in  Nod¬ 
away  County  was  in  201 1 . 

Strong  said  this  is  because  a 
majority  of  the  meth  seen  in  the 


United  States  is  imported  from 
Mexico. 

“The  Mexican  Cartel  starting 
targeting  the  United  States  with 
pure  methamphetamine,”  Strong 
said.  “It  has  a  distinct  appearance 
to  it;  they  call  it  ‘ice,’  and  really 
that  is  about  all  we  see  anymore.  It 
is  really,  really  rare  to  come  across 
a  meth  lab,  whereas  we  used  to  find 
them  all  the  time.” 

Strong  said  he  encourages  peo¬ 
ple  to  report  anyone  they  may  be¬ 
lieve  is  selling  drugs. 

“If  people  have  concerns  about 
a  neighbor  or  somebody  that  they 
know  or  suspect  is  maybe  distrib¬ 
uting  drugs,  and  you  can  tell  that 
by  the  in-and-out  traffic  and  maybe 
the  individuals  going  in  and  out,” 
Strong  said.  “They  can  call  us,  and 
we’d  be  glad  to  check  it  out,  and 
they  can  do  so  anonymously.” 
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H)ub  Bible  Church 


101  E.  4th  (Corner  of  4th  and  Main) 


Brand  New  Church 

Sundays:  1  :30pm  For  Worship  (1 01  E.  4th,  Maryville,  MO) 
All  Northwest  Students  Are  Welcome 

pastorjimpearce@gmail.com 
maryvillehub.com 


Free  Counseling  By  Appointment  If  You  Have  Any  Need  At  All 

Call  Pastor  Jim  At  (660)  853-8759 


^  ‘  i&i  ‘  - 

First  Baptist 

C  H  U  RrC  H 

Join  Us  On  Sundays: 

9:30  a. m.  Bible  Study 
10:45  a.m.  Worship  Service 
6:30  p.m.  Evening  Bible  Study 

Joe  Ledbetter,  Pastor 

121  E.  Jenkins  St.  Maryville,  MO  64468 


St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church 

Sundays  at  9  a.m.  P 
901  North  Main  \ 

Sunday  music  provided  by 
Northwest  students 

Priest:  Sid  Breese 
SSBreese@aol.com,  or  call  816-262-4958 

Need  a  ride?  Gall  Jody  215-0734 

www.saintpaulsmaryville.org 
www.facebook.com/ stpaulsmaryvillemo 


Lutheran 

Campus 
Center 
624  College  Ave. 


www.MaryvilleHopeLCC.org 
660.582.3262  *  Open  10  am— 9  pm 
Christ  Centered  *  All  are  Welcome 
Free  Dinner  &  Weekly  Bible  Studies 


In  their  15 00 -year  history, 
Benedictines  have  been  known 
for  their  hospitality,  and  the 
monks  of  Conception  Abbey 
are  no  exception.  People  of 
all  faiths  are  always  welcome 
to  join  the  monks  for  prayer. 

For  a  complete  listing  of  our 
daily  prayer  schedule,  visit 
www.conceptionabbey.org/ guests 


Hope  Lutheran  Church  f 
931  S.  Main  St. 
w^ww.MaryvilleHopeLCC.org 
All  are  Welcome>  <Christ  Centered 
Bible  Study  g  am— Worship  to  am  j 
660.582^262  ( 


tyl/ulefrSiiM it  Cutvi 

Midweek  Worship 
9:00  Wednesday  Nights 

Free  dinner  6  PM  Tuesday  followed 
by  Bible  Study 

Ml  ^A/dcmi\ 

Travis  Dimmitt 
Campus  Minister 
549  W.  4th  (660-582-2211) 
(wesley@nwmissouri.edu) 
www.northwestwesley.com 

Facebook.com/northwestwesley 


Conception 

Abbey 


First  Christian  Church 

Disciples  of  Chirst 

?  WHERE  LIFE  MEETS  LOVE 
SUNDAYS: 

8  A.M  First  Service 
9  A.M.  Discipleship  Class 
1 0  A.M.  Second  Service 
201  West  Third,  Maryville 
660.582.4101 
Rev.  Craig  Kirby-Grove 
Campus  Contact:  Deena  Pynter 
660.541.1336 


Country  Side 
Christian 
fChurch 

SHOW  PEOPLE  JESUS 

Sunday  Mornings 
10  AM 

Coffee  &  Donuts  at  9:30AM 

24899  Icon  Rd,  Maryville, MO  64468 
(660)  582-8872 


WORSHIP  WITH  US 


First  United  Methodist  Church 


The  Church  at  1st  8i  Main 


www.maryvillefumc.org 


Transforming  your 
world  by 


ADVERTISE  YOUR 
CHURCH 
660.562.1635 


J 


@NWM_AE 
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Northwest  Missourian 

OPINION 


March  21, 2019 


OUR  VIEW: 

Midwest  flood  victims  need  national  relief 


When  California  was  rampaged 
by  wildfires  earlier  this  school  year, 
we  sent  aid.  When  Florida  got  hit 
by  a  hurricane  two  years  ago,  we 
rallied  around  them.  Now,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Missouri  are 
asking  for  help. 

Despite  media  attention  from 
CNN,  who  is  staked  out  in  a  flood¬ 
ed  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  Vice 
President  Mike  Pence  flying  out 
to  Nebraska  on  Tuesday,  very  lit¬ 
tle  help  from  outside  the  Midwest 
has  been  sent.  It  is  up  to  us  to  fend 
for  ourselves. 

The  only  aid  the  region  has  re¬ 
ceived  is  from  the  Red  Cross  and 
National  Guard,  who  can  only  do 
so  much. 

According  to  KSNB  Local 
the“American  Red  Cross  is  oper¬ 
ating  22  shelters,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  660  people”  in  total.  The 
Nebraska  Task  Force  One  Urban 
Search  and  Rescue  team  has  also 
been  called  and  rescued  more  than 
16  people.  Keep  in  mind,  this  force 
wasn’t  used  in  the  region’s  last  ma¬ 
jor  flood  in  2011. 

The  Midwest  has  not  seen  large 
scale  disasters  like  this  since  the  Jo¬ 
plin  Tornado  and  the  Mississippi 
River  flood,  both  in  201 1 . 

Both  Nebraska  and  Iowa  have 
declared  national  states  of  emer¬ 
gency  as  water  levels  rise  to  dan¬ 
gerous  levels,  having  already  killed 
four  people  and  two  more  missing. 

Steve  Hespen,  the  sheriff  of  Ne¬ 
braska’s  Dodge  County,  told  NPR 
that  several  levees  were  breached 
in  the  region  he  patrols. 

Iowa’s  Governor  Kim  Reynolds 
said  41  of  Iowa’s  99  counties  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  disaster  declaration. 

Northwest  has  been  affected  by 
this  flood  as  many  students  come 
from  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 


Junior  Mackenzie  Daffer  is  a 
resident  of  Percival,  Iowa.  She  said 
this  is  more  than  a  “slight  inconve¬ 
nience.” 

“I  think  people  should  know 
that  this  really  is  a  disaster  and 


that  people  really  need  help,”  Daf¬ 
fer  said.  “It’s  not  just  a  slight  in¬ 
convenience  that  you  hear  about 
and  then  go  on  with  your  day.  Peo¬ 
ple’s  lives  are  at  stake.  People  are 
prideful  and  feeling  vulnerable  and 


aren’t  thinking  about  actually  ask¬ 
ing  for  help.  Just  be  a  light  in  these 
people’s  lives  and  help,  I  promise 
you  they  won’t  say  no.” 

Student  Senate  is  raising  money 
and  collecting  supplies  such  as  drink¬ 


ing  water  for  victims  of  the  flooding. 

Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  is  also  rais¬ 
ing  money  to  help  those  affected. 

The  university  and  Mozingo 
Lake  are  providing  housing  and 
space  for  victims. 


Cost  of  spring 
break  is  too  much 


Spring  break  is  by  far  one  of  the 
biggest  highlights  of  the  second  se¬ 
mester.  Students  spend  hundreds  of 
dollars  each  year  to  travel  to  desti¬ 
nations  such  as  Cabo  San  Lucas, 
Mexico,  or  Panama  City,  Florida. 

This  high  cost  and  the  increased 
crime  rates  associated  with  “spring 
breaking”  places  cause  an  undue 
strain  on  college  students. 

In  an  article  published  by  Sky- 
scanner  in  2018,  the  average  cost  of 
a  single  day  trip  to  places  like  Cabo 
and  Puerto  Vallarta  is  more  than 
$500,  and  only  covers  the  flight, 
one  night  in  a  hotel  and  the  cost  of 
food  for  one  day.  This  means,  on 
average,  a  five-day  trip  would  cost 
more  than  $1,000. 

The  cost  of  trips  like  this  is  un¬ 
reasonable.  The  better  economic 
option  is  driving  home  and  saving 
thousands  of  dollars.  While  going 
home  may  not  be  fun,  it  protects 
a  student’s  bank  account  from  a 
weekend  of  partying  and  bad  de¬ 
cisions. 

Even  just  planning  a  day  trip 
to  places  like  Omaha,  Nebraska,  or 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  costs  about 
a  third  of  the  price  to  visit  places 
like  Cabo. 

An  additional  benefit  of  not 
traveling  is  protecting  students 
from  the  general  increase  of  crime 
rates  in  these  spring  break  desti¬ 
nations. 

In  a  2017  article  from  the  Pan¬ 
ama  City  News  Herald,  the  local 
police  department  responded  to 
1 6,93 1  service  calls  between  March 
1  and  April  16,  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  prime  spring  break 
season.  These  calls  resulted  in  210 


people  being  arrested  on  drug-re¬ 
lated  charges  as  well  as  46  arrests 
for  carrying  a  concealed  weapon. 

A  study  carried  out  by  the  real 
estate  service  Area  Vibes  said  that 
within  a  given  year  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  7,038  crimes  per 
1 00,000  people  in  Panama  City. 

This  does  not  include  a  break¬ 
down  of  larceny  and  the  total  cost 
of  items  stolen  from  college  stu¬ 
dents  while  traveling. 

A  report  from  Crime  Data  states 
an  average  1,587  burglaries  were 
committed  per  100,000  people  in 
Panama  City.  This  data  takes  into 
account  the  number  of  visitors  in 
the  city  as  well  as  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  commute  to  Panama  City  in  a 
given  year. 

The  cost  of  replacing  stolen 
items  can  be  taxing  on  a  college 
student’s  budget  when  on  average 
a  college  student  pays  at  least  $400 
for  a  decent  laptop  or  even  text¬ 
books  to  get  through  their  academ¬ 
ic  courses. 

It  is  much  more  effective  to  go 
home  and  have  a  day  trip  to  ma¬ 
jor  cities  near  home.  Not  only  are 
you  traveling  and  having  fun,  but 
you  are  also  supporting  the  nation¬ 
al  economy  and  keeping  money  at 
home  instead  of  spending  money  in 
a  different  country. 

In  the  article  from  Skyscanner, 
it  became  abundantly  clear  that  the 
number  of  people  traveling  to  these 
locations  also  supports  a  healthy  lo¬ 
cal  economy,  infusing  much-need¬ 
ed  capital  in  the  local  market  which 
is  eventually  dispersed  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  national  economy 
through  the  collection  of  taxes. 

Students  need  to  save  money 
and  be  fiscally  responsible  instead 
of  blowing  it  all  away  on  expensive 
drinks  and  tans  on  the  beach.  While 
it  may  not  be  the  warmest  place  to 
visit,  staying  here  allows  a  student 
to  save  so  much  money. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR: 

Black  Student  Union  multifaceted 


Dear  Editor, 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  article  written  about 
the  creation  of  the  Black  Student 
Union. 

I  personally  feel  the  article  did 
not  articulate  the  educational  com¬ 
ponent  the  Black  Student  Union  of¬ 
fers.  The  purpose  of  BSU  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  educational  opportunities,  en¬ 
hance  political  and  cultural  aware¬ 


ness  for  ALL  students,  and  provide 
a  place  where  students  can  gather 
to  discuss  and  learn  about  issues 
concerning  our  black  student  pop¬ 
ulation. 

As  we  strive  to  create  an  inclu¬ 
sive  campus,  we  must  empower  all 
of  our  students  to  be  aware  of  their 
cultural  identity  while  opening  up 
to  learn  about  other  cultures  around 
them  on  a  daily  basis. 

This  group,  like  all  other  stu¬ 


dent  groups,  was  not  built  to  seg¬ 
regate,  but  to  create  integration  and 
cross-cultural  learning  between  all 
students.  I  hope  future  articles  re¬ 
garding  Multicultural  Student  Or¬ 
ganizations  will  look  at  the  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  all  students 
and  not  just  the  racial  aspect/com¬ 
ponent  of  the  student  group. 

Justin  Mallet 


Abused  men  need  same 
support,  platform  as  others 


CORIE  HERTZOG 

Opinion  Editor 
@CoffeeGilmore97 

Johnny  Depp  claims  to  have 
submitted  87  pieces  of  evidence 
against  his  ex-wife  Amber  Heard, 
stating  he  is  the  victim  of  abuse. 
Sadly,  no  one  seems  to  care. 

Male  victims  of  abuse,  be  it 
physical,  mental  or  sexual,  are  of¬ 
ten  left  out  of  the  conversation  sur¬ 
rounding  abuse  and  how  to  fix  the 
problem.  In  many  cases,  they  are 
dismissed  or  looked  at  with  more 
suspicion  than  their  female  coun¬ 
terparts. 

With  men,  they  sometimes  are 
forced  to  wonder  if  they  are  a  vic¬ 
tim  or  an  abuser.  According  to  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  abusers  will  often 
manipulate  the  situation  to  fit  their 
narrative. 

“It’s  common  for  survivors  of 
domestic  violence  to  act  out  verbal¬ 
ly  or  physically  against  the  abuser, 
yelling,  pushing  or  hitting  him  or 
her  during  conflicts,”  the  website 


said.  “The  abuser  may  use  such  in¬ 
cidents  to  manipulate  you,  describ¬ 
ing  them  as  proof  that  you  are  the 
abusive  partner. 

For  some  victims,  particularly 
men,  it’s  difficult  to  even  tell  if  they 
are  even  in  an  abusive  relationship. 

“If  you’re  having  trouble  iden¬ 
tifying  what’s  happening,  take  a 
step  back  and  look  at  larger  patterns 
in  your  relationship,”  the  Mayo 
Clinic  website  said.  “Then,  review 
the  signs  of  domestic  violence.  In 
an  abusive  relationship,  the  person 
who  routinely  uses  these  behaviors 
is  the  abuser.  The  person  on  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end  is  being  abused.” 

Even  if  you’re  still  not  sure, 
seek  help.  Intimate  partner  vio¬ 
lence  causes  physical  and  emo¬ 
tional  damage  —  no  matter  who 
is  at  fault.” 

The  fact  Depp’s  situation  isn’t 
making  headlines  like  when  Heard 
accused  him  of  abuse  is  detrimental 
to  male  advocates  and  movements 
like  #MeToo. 

During  the  start  of  #MeToo 
movement  many  men,  famous 
and  ordinary,  came  forward  about 


abuse,  harassment  and  objectifica¬ 
tion  they  faced,  but  were  met  with 
rejection  and  ridicule.  One  of  the 
more  famous  incidents  of  this  was 
when  “Game  of  Thrones”  star  Kit 
Harington  came  forward  about  a 
type  of  objectification  in  the  film  in¬ 
dustry.  He  was  then  pushed  to  apol¬ 
ogize  for  his  comments. 

I  wonder  if  his  wife,  “Game 
of  Thrones”  co-star,  Rose  Leslie, 
would  have  faced  the  same  back¬ 
lash  if  she  said  women  were  ob¬ 
jectified  in  Hollywood.  My  guess 
would  be  no. 

According  to  the  National  Co¬ 
alition  Against  Domestic  Violence, 
one  in  four  men  has  been  physical¬ 
ly  abused  by  an  intimate  partner. 

However,  despite  how  large  of 
a  problem  this  is,  people  just  don’t 
seem  to  care  as  much  and  even  find 
humor  in  the  abuse  of  men. 

A  U.K.  social  experiment  con¬ 
ducted  in  2017,  found  people  are 
more  likely  to  step  in  if  the  victim 
is  a  woman. 
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TUITION 

CONTINUED  FROM  A1 

“The  tuition  increase  allows  us  to 
ensure  that  we  provide  a  quality  pro¬ 
gram  and  are  taking  care  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  that  are  teaching  in  the  classroom 
and  staff  that  are  providing  support  to 
our  students  in  their  various  offices,” 
Carrick  said/Tf  we  hadn’t  done  that, 
we  would  have  been  looking  at  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  deductions  and  things 
that  we  would  have  had  to  do  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  budget.” 

Graduate  tuition  was  approved 
to  shift  the  tuition  model  from  res¬ 
ident/non-resident  to  differentiated 
program  pricing. 

“Instead  of  pricing  our  product 
all  the  same  across  programs,  today 
we  differentiated  by  resident  vs.  non¬ 
resident,  what  you’re  seeing  in  the 
graduate  side  of  the  world  is  differ¬ 
entiating  by  program,”  Carrick  said. 

The  tuition  proposal  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Board  of  Regents  passed 
with  six  votes  in  favor  and  two  in 
opposition. 

“We  are  at  a  level  amount  of 


state  appropriations  from  a  year 
ago;  we’re  at  a  roughly  stable 
amount  of  enrollment,”  Board  of 
Regent  member  Jason  Klindt  said. 
“If  we  are  having  to  raise  tuition 
as  much  as  we  are  this  year  given 
those  factors,  I  worry  about  a  year 
when  things  are  more  dire.” 

Carrick  said  there  will  be  no  in¬ 
crease  to  any  designated  fees  relat¬ 
ed  to  technology  and  textbooks  or 
room  and  board. 

The  price  for  meal  plans  will 
increase  an  average  of  2.5  percent. 
This  figure  is  based  on  CPI  along 
with  the  University's  contract  with 
third-party  vendors. 

Carrick  said  during  the  meeting 
that  97  percent  of  full-time  fresh¬ 
men  receive  some  sort  of  financial 
assistance  and  that  34  percent  of 
the  University's  budget  is  targeted 
to  student  scholarships. 

“It’s  looking  at  what’s  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  students,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  model  of  what  makes 
sense  to  ensure  we’re  providing 
the  right  services  and  quality  pro¬ 
grams,”  Carrick  said. 


SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS 


Student  Senate  appropriated  $150  to  Northwest 
Advocates  for  Animal  Awareness. 

Student  Senate  appropriated  $1,200  to  Minority 
Men's  Organization. 

Student  Senate  cosponsored  $1,300  to 
Interfraternity  Council. 


Blotters  for  the  week 
of  March  21 


Maryville  Public  Safety 

March  9 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Julia 
Muchow,  19,  from  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  for  minor  in  posses¬ 
sion  at  the  500  block  of  North 
Mulberry  Street. 

March  11 

There  is  an  ongoing  investiga¬ 
tion  for  property  damage  at  the 
800  block  of  West  16th  Street. 

March  12 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Whit¬ 
ney  Shurvington,  17,  from  Pick¬ 
ering,  Missouri,  for  failure  to 
stop  at  a  school  bus  stop  sign  at 
the  1700  block  of  South  Munn 
Street. 

March  14 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Tye 
Gottman,  19,  from  Greentop, 
Missouri,  for  minor  in  posses¬ 
sion  and  littering  at  the  100 
block  of  West  Sixth  Street. 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Tylor 
Crawford,  22,  for  driving  while 
intoxicated,  driving  with  a  re¬ 
voked  license  and  illegal  U-turn 
at  the  200  block  of  East  Sixth 
Street. 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Tasha 
Lowrance,  34,  for  dog  at  large 
at  the  100  block  of  West  Ed¬ 
wards  Street. 

March  15 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Faith 
Ferguson,  20,  for  not  having  a 
valid  driver's  license  and  failure 
to  register  a  motor  vehicle  at 


the  900  block  of  North  Buchan¬ 
an  Street. 

Northwest  Missouri 
State  University 
Police  Department 

March  13 

A  summons  was  issued  to  Jan- 
ford  Lyle,  56,  for  trespassing  in 
the  Student  Union. 

March  15 

There  was  a  closed  investiga¬ 
tion  for  a  liquor  law  violation  in 
South  Complex. 

There  was  a  closed  investiga¬ 
tion  for  a  liquor  law  violation  at 
118  S.  Main. 

A  summons  was  issued  to  An¬ 
gela  Smith,  1 8,  for  driving  while 
suspended  at  University  Drive. 

March  16 

There  were  two  closed  investi¬ 
gations  for  two  liquor  law  viola¬ 
tions  in  Dietrich  Hall. 

There  was  a  closed  investiga¬ 
tion  for  a  liquor  law  violation  at 
416  W.  11th  St. 

March  17 

There  was  a  closed  investiga¬ 
tion  for  a  liquor  law  violation  in 
South  Complex. 

There  was  a  closed  investiga¬ 
tion  for  a  liquor  law  violation  in 
Dieterich  Hall. 

There  was  a  closed  investiga¬ 
tion  for  a  liquor  law  violation  in 
Tower  Suites  West. 
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Student  Senate  extends  elections 


SAMANTHA  COLLISON 

Chief  Reporter  I  @SammieCollison 

Student  Senate  expanded  out¬ 
reach  efforts  in  response  to  a  lack 
of  student  interest  in  running  for 
the  30  open  positions  on  Student 
Senate  for  the  2019-20  school  year. 

Each  fall,  all  elected  positions, 
including  1 6  class  representatives, 
five  on-campus  representatives,  five 
off-campus  representatives  and  four 
executive  members  must  be  reelect¬ 
ed.  While  most  senators  are  seeking 
reelection,  many  positions  will  stand 
vacant  if  no  new  candidates  run. 

Election  Commissioner  senior 
Drake  Summers  extended  election 
informational  meetings  another 
week,  adding  seven  meetings.  Any 
students  interested  in  running  for 
a  Student  Senate  position  must  at¬ 
tend  an  informational  meeting  to 
be  eligible. 

Although  students  must  have  at 
least  two  semesters  of  Student  Sen¬ 
ate  experience  in  order  to  run  for  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions,  all  other  represen¬ 
tatives  need  no  previous  experience. 

“It’s  less  about  your  experience, 
and  about  your  dedication  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  be  open  to  new  ideas,  be 


willing  to  serve  the  student  popu¬ 
lation  and  be  ready  to  take  action,” 
Summers  said.  “Those  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  going  to  be  the  best  at 
being  senators.” 

Summers  said  he  hoped  adver¬ 
tising  for  longer  and  reaching  out  to 
faculty,  especially  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ences,  would  attract  more  students 
to  the  opportunity. 

“We  just  want  to  be  able  to 
broaden  the  spectrum  a  little  bit,” 
Summers  said.  “It  never  hurts  to 
gain  new  experiences  and  new 
ideas  through  people.  It’s  not  that 
we  don’t  want  people  to  get  re¬ 
elected,  but  we  also  want  to  make 
sure  everyone  has  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  as  well.” 

Summers  said  Student  Senate 
reached  out  to  social  sciences  stu¬ 
dents,  political  science  majors  espe¬ 
cially  because  student  government 
is  a  stepping  stone  toward  running 
for  public  office  and  provides  com¬ 
parable  skill  training  to  students. 

Student  Senate  President  se¬ 
nior  Alyssa  Lincoln  said  political 
science  majors  are  especially  valu¬ 
able  senators. 

“Political  science  students  are 


super  important  to  the  success  of 
student  government,”  Lincoln  said. 
“They’re  some  of  our  most  influen¬ 
tial  senators,  so  we  really  try  and 
target  political  science  courses  and 
the  humanities  as  a  whole.” 

Lincoln  said  there  are  some 
students  who  engage  with  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Senate  Twitter  in  high  school 
and  come  to  Northwest  for  Student 
Senate  or  with  running  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  mind. 

Although  Student  Senate  can  be 
a  larger  time  commitment  for  stu¬ 
dents  with  weekly  meetings,  com¬ 
mittee  participation  and  volunteer¬ 
ing,  Lincoln  said  everyone  knows 
leaders  on  campus  who  are  fit  for 
the  job,  but  they  just  need  the  push 
to  attend  their  first  meeting. 

“I  think  Senate  can  be  daunting; 
it  can  be  scary,  but  those  that  really 
invest  in  Senate  would  all  agree  that 
they’ve  had  an  overwhelmingly 
positive  experience,”  Lincoln  said. 
“The  connections  that  you  get  to 
make,  the  inner  workings  that  you 
get  to  know,  the  people  that  you  get 
to  connect  with,  all  of  those  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  so  profound  and  life¬ 
changing.” 


NATI  HARNIK  |  AP  PHOTO 


Gabe  Schmidt,  owner  of  Liquid  Trucking,  top  right,  travels  by  air  boat  with  Glenn  Wyles,  top  left,  Mitch  Snyder, 
bottom  left,  and  Juan  Jacobo,  bottom  right,  as  they  survey  damage  from  the  flood  waters  of  the  Platte  River,  in 
Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  Sunday,  March  17,  2019.  Hundreds  of  people  remained  out  of  their  homes  in  Nebraska,  but  riv¬ 
ers  there  were  starting  to  recede.  The  National  Weather  Service  said  the  Elkhorn  River  remained  at  major  flood 
stage  but  was  dropping. 


FLOODING 

CONTINUED  FROM  A1 

“You  can  constantly  hear  the 
helicopters  flying  in  to  rescue  peo¬ 
ple,”  Haynes  said.  “My  best  friend's 
house  in  Pacific  Junction  (Iowa)  has 
been  completely  destroyed  and  a  lot 
of  people  close  to  me  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  and  lost  everything.” 

Junior  Erin  Cejka  from  Gretna, 
Nebraska,  said  her  town  is  not  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  flooding  but  has  had  friends 
and  family  members  who  were  di¬ 
rectly  impacted. 

“My  mother  works  in  Weeping 
Water  (Nebraska),  and  she  can  not 
get  to  work  now,”  Cejka  said.  “I  also 
have  friends  who  have  been  evacuat¬ 
ed  from  their  homes  in  Elkhorn  (Ne¬ 
braska)  and  Ashland  (Nebraska).” 

Haynes  said  she  and  her  fami¬ 
ly  are  doing  what  they  can  to  help 
those  who  have  been  affected  by  the 
flooding. 

“My  mom  has  opened  up  our 
house  to  friends  who  have  nowhere 
else  to  go,”  Haynes  said.  “I  plan  to 
spend  spring  break  helping  those 
displaced  in  Fremont  (Nebraska),  a 
town  that  is  currently  an  island  due 
to  the  flooding.” 

Daffer  said  she  is  not  only  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  flood  but  a  helper,  aiding 
others  who  have  also  been  affected. 

“I  moved  my  family  out  Friday 
(March  15)  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  then  Friday  night,  I  was  at  anoth¬ 
er  community  down  the  river  sand¬ 
bagging,  helping  them,”  Daffer  said. 
“I’ve  been  here  helping  this  other 
community  from  Friday  night,  and 
I  am  there  right  now  helping  (March 
1 8).  I  feel  like  I  understand  their  pain, 
and  I  want  to  use  my  able  body  to 


help.  I  want  more  to  help;  it  is  need¬ 
ed  so  much.” 

Haynes  said  her  hometown  has 
leaped  into  action  to  help  the  flood 
victims  around  them. 

“Companies  have  opened  up 
space  to  collect  donations  or  donat¬ 
ed  themselves,”  Haynes  said.  “It’s 
been  amazing  to  see  those  around 
me  not  directly  affected  by  flooding 
jump  into  action  so  selflessly  to  help 
those  around  them.  If  people  can’t 
donate  items,  they’re  donating  time 
and  manual  labor  to  help.” 

Cejka  said  she  and  her  friends 
from  Nebraska  have  created  an  in¬ 
formation  network  to  keep  each  other 
up-to-date  with  the  ongoing  flooding. 

“I  have  many  Nebraska  friends 
who  have  worked  together  to  keep 
each  other  updated  on  what  roads  are 
closed,  which  areas  have  been  evac¬ 
uated,  and  the  possible  ways  we  can 
get  home  for  break,”  Cejka  said. 

Daffer  said  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  have  jumped  into  action  to 
help  her  and  her  family. 

“Some  of  my  old  coaches  in  Sid¬ 
ney  (Iowa)  came  with  trucks  and 
trailers  and  got  my  family  out  ASAP 
Friday,”  Daffer  said.  “Some  of  my 
mom’s  coworkers  donated  money  to 
our  family;  I  haven’t  had  to  make  or 
pay  for  a  meal  since  Thursday  last 
week.  The  support  keeps  pouring 
out  just  when  you  think  it’s  getting 
tougher.  I  am  very  thankful  for  that.” 

Daffer  said  while  she  has  some 
people  to  support  her  at  Northwest, 
most  do  not  realize  how  bad  the 
flooding  really  is. 

“It  feels  like  a  different  world,” 
Daffer  said.  “I’ve  had  people  get  a 
hold  of  me  asking  me  how  I’m  do¬ 
ing  and  how  my  family  is. 


Haynes  said  the  idea  of  North¬ 
west  as  a  family  has  really  shone 
through  during  this  tragedy. 

“There  are  so  many  people  at 
Northwest  who  have  reached  out  to 
make  sure  my  family  and  house  is 
OK,”  Haynes  said.  “I’ve  been  con¬ 
cerned  about  even  being  able  to  get 
back  home  with  all  the  road  closures, 
and  my  friend  immediately  said  if  I 
need  a  place  to  go  I  can  come  to  her 
house.” 

Haynes  said  she  wants  anyone 
affected  to  know  that  their  fellow 
Bearcats  are  here  for  them. 

“We  feel  for  you.  Reach  out  to 
your  friends  for  help,”  Haynes  said. 
“At  the  end  of  the  day,  things  are  just 
things  and  can  be  replaced,  but  al¬ 
ways  hold  your  loved  ones  close  and 
be  thankful  they  are  safe.” 

Daffer  said  she  encourages  others 
being  affected  by  the  flooding  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  positives  to  help  get  them 
through  the  tragedy. 

“I  would  say  that  I  understand 
how  they  are  feeling,  and  it’s  OK 
to  cry,  but  as  soon  as  you  let  it  out, 
you  got  to  be  strong  for  those  around 
you,”  Daffer  said.  “If  everyone  helps 
everyone,  the  job  will  get  done.  Help 
others  and  remember  that  it’s  all  ma¬ 
terialistic  things,  just  be  thankful  that 
you  and  your  family  is  OK.” 

Haynes  said  she  encourages  ev¬ 
eryone  to  be  thinking  of  their  fel¬ 
low  students  as  they  deal  with  this 
hardship. 

“This  is  right  before  spring 
break,  and  a  lot  of  people  won’t 
have  homes  to  go  back  to  during 
this  time,”  Haynes  said.  “Families 
have  lost  their  whole  livelihoods.  I 
think  this  is  a  time  to  pull  together  as 
a  community  and  help  those  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  floods.” 

Daffer  said  everyone  needs  to  be 
aware  of  what  is  currently  going  on 
and  lend  a  hand  when  they  can. 

“I  think  people  should  know  that 
this  really  is  a  disaster  and  that  people 
really  need  help,”  Daffer  said.  “It’s 
not  just  a  slight  inconvenience  that 
you  hear  about  and  then  go  on  with 
your  day.  People's  lives  are  at  stake. 
People  are  prideful  and  feeling  vul¬ 
nerable  and  aren’t  thinking  about  ac¬ 
tually  asking  for  help.  Just  be  a  light 
in  these  people's  lives  and  help,  I 
promise  you  they  won’t  say  no.” 
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TEXAS  TECH 
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NEVADA 

FLORIDA 
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NC  Central,  North  Dakota  St.,  Iowa,  Murray  St.,  Liberty,  Mississippi  St. 


Family  Nurse  Practitioner  +  Leslie  Luke 


(660)  562-2273 


106  W.  Edwards 


Monday-Tuesday:  9  am-6  pm 
Thursday-Friday:  9  am-6  pm 


Vermont ,  Cincinati,  Maryland 

Pitzenberger 
Body  Sho] 


.582.4599 


2711  South  Mulberry 


‘When  quality  counts!’ 
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Happy  Hour 

Monday -Friday:  3-6  pm 


WATCH  LIVE  BEARCAT  GAMES! 


Carry-out  and 

Daily  lunch  Specials  Available! 
Monday-  Saturday:  11  am  - 1  am 

130  N  Depot  Street  •  (660)582-5676 


NATIONAL 

CHAMPIONSHIP 

April  8 


March  19-20 

FIRST  FOUR 

Dayton 


NC  CENTRAL 


BELMONT 


FDU 


N  DAKOTA  ST  TEMPLE 


PV  A&M 


ARIZONA  ST 
ST.  JOHN'S 


usbank.com 


Visit  us  today! 


Maryville 

120  S.  Main  St.  I  660.582.7159 
1621  S.  Main  St.  I  660.562.2000' 

Equal  Housing  Lender.  Member  FDIC.1602674/16 
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Florida ,  Northern  Kentucky ,  UC  Irvine 


Setton  Hall ,  Ole  Miss ,  Virginia  Tech 


Texas  Tech ,  Iowa  State ,  Washington ,  Oregon,  Old  Dominion 
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114  W.  5th 
Maryville,  MO 

Phone:  660.582.3131 
Mobile:  660.582.9030 
E-mail:  mgl@maryvilleglassandlock.com 


•  COMPLETE  LOCK  SMITH  SERVICES  •  LOCKOUTS  •  MIRRORS 


Michigan  St.,  UCF,  LSU 


at  www.fnfdq.com 


"body  shq? 


(WALKER) 

SINCE  1963 


24-Hours 

660.582.3104 


Complete  Autobody 
Repair  now  Service 


Alaskan 
Tacific  Cod 


WALKER 


Body  Shop 


S  Towing 
Service 


"Pulling  /or  Northwest  Missouri  /or  over  54  years. 


CHAMPIONSHIP 

MOTORS 

And  Service  Center 


Kentucky,  St.  Louis,  Arizona  St. 


Sandwich 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 


8  am  -  6 
8  am  -  6 
8  am  -  6  pm 
8  am  -  6  pm 
8  am  -  6  pm 
8  am  -  4  pm 
Closed 


Gardner-Webb ,  Wofford,  Gonzaga,  Ohio  State,  Louisville 


Kansas  St.,  Utah  St.  Wisconsin 


(660)  582-8800 

v  '  MARY\ 

www.championshipmotorsllc.com 


Michigan,  Marquette,  Iona,  Georgia  St.,  Florida  St. 


1528  S.  MAIN 
MARYVILLE,  MO 


SOUTH 


MIDWEST 


New  Mexico  St.,  VCU,  Temple,  Colgate,  Virignia 


VIRGINIA 

GARDNER-WEBB 

OLE  MISS 
OKLAHOMA 

WISCONSIN 

OREGON 

KANSAS  ST 
UC  IRVINE 

VILLANOVA 
SAINT  MARY'S 

PURDUE 
OLD  DOMINION 

CINCINNATI 

IOWA 

TENNESSEE 

COLGATE 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
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UTAH  ST 
WASHINGTON 

AUBURN 
NEW  MEXICO  ST 

KANSAS 

NORTHEASTERN 

IOWA  ST 
OHIO  ST 

HOUSTON 
GEORGIA  ST 

WOFFORD 
SETON  HALL 
KENTUCKY 
ABILENE  CHRISTIAN 


TUNE-UPS 


HEATING  &  AC 
REPAIR 


MISSOURI  STATE 
INSPECTION 


BRAKES 


COMPUTER 

DIAGNOSTICS 


FUEL  INJECTION 


ELECTRICAL 
SUSPENSION  & 
STEERING 


SYSTEMS  CLEAN 


Minnesota,  St.  Mary's ,  Duke,  Tennessee,  Buffalo ,  Yale 


RESTAURANT 

6AM  TO  9:30PM  EVERYDAY 


22979  US-71,  MARYVILLE,  MO  64468  I  (660)  582-2412 
7MINS  NORTH  OF  CAMPUS 


Prairie  View,  Northeastern,  Purdue 


>  STUDENTS  < 


WITH  YOUR  BETARCAT  CARD 

-  @Jr  Rapid  Elite  - 

INK.  PRINT.  SHIP. 

418  N  MAIN  I  DOWNTOWN  MARYVILLE  I  660.562.4657 


Montana,  Baylor,  Villanova 


Bradley,  Kansas ,  Nevada 


Support  your  Bearcats! 


Get  your 
FREE  Mascot 
Debit  Card! 


s  WCm«nsBank&TruS(  /ft  IN 

|  GO  BEARCATS  ^\x 

i 1534 

§  CARDHOLDER  1/#ca 


FDIC  660-582-7454  |  GoCitizens.bank 


If  you’re  in  Nodaway  or  Atchison 
County,  I’m  Here  For  You 


Kent  Yount -Agent 
Nodaway  (660)  582-8129 
Atchison  (660)  744-2606 
kyount@mofb.  com 


MISSOURI 

FARMBUREAU 

INSURANCE 


We’ve  got  Missouri  covered. 

SAiiWi 


Oklahoma,  Auburn,  Syracuse 


Houston,  Bellmont,  Abilene  Christian,  North  Carolina,  St.  John's 
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Jiwon  Choi  has  performed  at  many  different  venues  including  Carnegie  Hall.  Despite  the  various  concert  halls  she’s  performed  at,  she  feels  most  at  home  at  Northwest. 


Pianist  strikes  chord  with  others 


4  4 

To  watch  somebody,  especially 
(since)  she’s  pretty  dang  young, 
totally  excel  in  her  field  as  a  per¬ 
son,  as  a  woman,  is  just  inspiring 
to  see  that.” 

-Jaymie  Argotsinger,  student 


SARAH  VON  SEGGERN 

A&E  Asst.  Editor  I  @SeggernSarah 

While  walking  the  long  halls  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Department,  students 
can  often  hear  the  familiar,  lyrical 
notes  staff  accompanist  Jiwon  Choi 
creates  as  her  hands  dance  across 
the  piano  keys. 

Choi’s  passion  can  be  found 
through  her  ability  as  a  pianist 
and  her  willingness  to  help  others 
whether  it  be  students,  faculty  or 
fellow  pianists. 

Junior  Jaymie  Argotsinger  has 
worked  with  Choi  since  she  was  a 
freshman,  the  year  Choi  was  a  new 
staff  member. 

“Her  commitment  to  her  stu¬ 
dents  and  her  commitment  to  her 
craft  is  super  inspiring,”  Jaymie 
Argotsinger  said.  “To  watch  some¬ 
body,  especially  (since)  she’s  pret¬ 
ty  dang  young,  like  totally  excel  in 
her  field  as  a  person,  as  a  woman, 
is  just  inspiring  to  see  that.” 

Choi  began  playing  piano  at  the 
age  of  six,  which  she  said  is  actual¬ 
ly  quite  late  compared  to  when  chil¬ 
dren  typically  start. 

Her  interest  and  love  for  the  pi¬ 
ano  stemmed  from  a  piano  perfor¬ 
mance  on  TV  and  her  first  toy  piano 
given  to  her  by  her  dad.  Soon  after, 
she  began  piano  lessons. 

Even  though  she  lived  in  South 
Korea,  where  parents  usually  do  not 
support  being  a  musician  as  a  career, 
Choi’s  family  was  the  opposite.  Her 
main  support  for  her  dreams  grow¬ 
ing  up  came  from  her  parents. 

They  never  pressured  her  to 
practice  but  rather  allowed  her  to 
have  fun  with  it. 

Despite  being  middle-class  cit¬ 
izens  and  having  to  bear  the  finan¬ 
cial  burden,  they  continually  advo¬ 
cated  for  her  to  pursue  her  dreams. 

One  of  Choi’s  most  memo¬ 
rable  performances  was  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  her  dad  while  he  was  going 


through  chemother¬ 
apy  during  her  time 
at  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

“Before  I  grad¬ 
uated,  during  the 
summer  break,  I 
decided  to  go  back 
to  Korea  and  vis¬ 
it  and  give  a  recit¬ 
al  just  for  him,  just 
to  cheer  him  up,” 

Choi  said.  “I  know 
that  he  loves  when 
I  play  the  piano... 

It  was  dedicated  to 
my  dad,  and  I  wrote  the  letter  on 
the  program  and  basically  just  made 
everyone  cry,  including  me.” 

Choi  said  she  believes  that  the 
sound  of  the  piano  helped  her  dad 
feel  better  even  if  it  couldn’t  cure 
his  cancer.  While  he’s  much  health¬ 
ier  now,  this  particular  event  helped 
Choi  to  understand  more  about  why 
she  plays  the  piano. 

“I  think  the  purpose  of  do¬ 
ing  music  is  (to)  encourage  peo¬ 
ple,  challenge  people,”  Choi  said. 
“That’s  why  I’m  doing  this  and 
what  I’m  doing  this  (for).” 

After  graduating  from  Dong- 
Ah  University  in  South  Korea, 
she  ended  up  coming  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  attending  school  for  her 
Masters  at  Roosevelt  University 
by  pure  luck. 

She  said  she  happened  to  be  in 
Chicago  for  the  summer  with  a  fami¬ 
ly  friend  and  somehow  ended  up  “au¬ 
ditioning”  at  Roosevelt  University 
despite  her  performance  being  com¬ 
pletely  unplanned.  By  chance  and  her 
performance,  she  was  accepted  into 
the  school  with  a  scholarship. 

At  the  University  of  Kansas, 
Choi  found  one  of  her  biggest  role 
models  in  her  professor  of  piano 
Steven  Spooner. 

“Not  only  is  he  a  great  pianist, 


but  also  a  great  mentor  and  teach¬ 
er,”  Choi  said.  “He’s  really  good 
at  teaching.  He  still  learns  himself 
as  well.  He  practices  like  crazy  all 
the  time.  He  performs  like  he  nev¬ 
er  stops.  Most  of  all,  he  taught  me 
how  to  love  the  music.  I  want  to  be 
like  him  as  a  teacher.” 

Spooner  said  he  was  grateful  to 
hear  this,  especially  since  it  meant 
he  did  his  job. 

“That  makes  me  really  hap¬ 
py  because  that  is  a  mentor’s  first 
job,”  Spooner  said.  “The  love  of 
music  is  the  absolute  core  of  every¬ 
thing  because  it  drives  everything. 
It  makes  a  performance  wonderful. 
It  makes  our  preparations  wonder¬ 
ful.  It  makes  everything.” 

When  Spooner  began  teaching 
Choi,  he  said  he  was  amazed  by  her 
piano  skills  and  versatility  and  that 
there  wasn’t  much  he  felt  he  could 
teach  her. 

“Dr.  Choi  is  one  of  the  most 
natural  pianists  I’ve  ever  seen  in 
my  life  anywhere,”  Spooner  said. 
“She  has  such  an  ability  to  play  the 
piano  with  just  almost  no  difficulty, 
no  physical  difficulty  at  all.  I  was 
sort  of  amazed  by  that  right  from 
the  beginning.” 

Spooner  said  all  he  could  do 
for  her  was  to  push  her  to  play  the 


best  performance 
she  could,  because 
for  most  people, 
what  was  good  for 
her  was  better  than 
other  people.  He 
also  pushed  for  her 
to  have  higher  as¬ 
pirations  and  play 
in  bigger  competi¬ 
tions  where  she  was 
met  with  incredible 
success.  He  wanted 
her  to  do  more  and 
be  more,  especially 
with  the  amount  of 

skill  she  has. 

Besides  her  piano  playing, 
Spooner  said  Choi’s  strongest  trait 
lies  in  her  modesty. 

“She  is  incredibly  modest,” 
Spooner  said.  “Really  so  modest, 
and  this  modesty  puts  all  of  the  at¬ 
tention  where  it  should  be,  which  is 
on  the  music,  not  on  her.” 

When  people  first  meet  Choi, 
they  can’t  believe  how  talented  she 
is,  but  even  more  so  in  her  hum¬ 
ble  nature. 

Department  Chair  Kathryn 
Strickland  said  it  is  helpful  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  able  to  see  just  how 
humble  she  is  since  most  musicians 
who  have  so  much  talent  come  in 
with  egos 

“She  could  easily  have  an  ego, 
and  I  think  a  lot  of  people  who  play 
at  her  ability  level  do,”  Strickland 
said.  “We  run  into  that  a  lot  in  ev¬ 
ery  area.  She  has  the  opposite  of 
an  ego  ...  It’s  good  for  the  students 
to  see  somebody  that  way.  To  see 
somebody  who  can  be  stellar  at 
what  they  do  but  still  be  humble  is 
a  great  example.” 

For  Choi  though,  she  said  she 
takes  every  compliment  with  appre¬ 
ciation.  Especially  since  most  of  the 
time,  she  said  she  isn’t  really  sat¬ 
isfied  with  half  her  performances. 


“People  come  to  me  after  con¬ 
certs  and  say  good  things,”  Choi 
said.  “Or  when  they  say  they  are 
touched  by  the  music  that  I  played, 
it  means  a  lot.  It’s  not  just,  ‘Oh, 
OK  thank  you.’...  I  don’t  know 
if  I’m  kind  of  a  little  bit  harsh  on 
myself,  but  there  are  not  many 
moments  where  I’m  always  satis¬ 
fied  with  my  performance,  com¬ 
paring  with  other  great  pianists. . . 
I  could  never  go,  ‘Oh,  I’m  great.’ 
Never.  Never.” 

Choi  really  goes  above  and  be¬ 
yond  for  her  students  by  schedul¬ 
ing  times  that  work  better  for  them. 
Her  ability  to  balance  both  her  per¬ 
sonal  life  and  her  career  is  certainly 
a  wonder  to  both  the  students  and 
the  teachers. 

Argotsinger  can’t  believe  the 
flexibility  she  provides  for  students 
despite  the  amount  of  time  she  ded¬ 
icates  to  other  recitals.  Choi  tries 
to  make  every  second  count,  es¬ 
pecially  with  her  busy  schedule, 
while  still  making  time  for  her  per¬ 
sonal  life. 

“I  actually  use  every  second 
of  time  to  practice,  work  here, 
and  then,  when  I  go  home,  I’ll 
spend  time  with  my  son,”  Choi 
said.  “Then  when  he  sleeps,  I’ll 
go  to  the  piano  again  and  prac¬ 
tice  a  little  bit  at  night.  I  use  ev¬ 
ery  second.” 

Even  with  the  bustling  sched¬ 
ule,  Choi  loves  being  able  to  help 
and  perform  with  a  variety  of  mu¬ 
sicians. 

“Somebody  texted  me  this 
message,  and  I  think  it  just  really 
tells  my  life,”  Choi  said.  “He  said, 
‘Working  hard  for  something  we 
don’t  care  about  is  called  stress. 
Working  hard  for  something  we 
love  is  called  passion.’  I  think  I  feel 
some  of  both,  but  mostly  towards 
the  passion,  because  I  love  what 
I’m  doing  here.” 
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Choi’s  mentor  Steven  Spooner  said  there  is  no  other  piano  player  he  could  Choi  is  the  accompanist  for  students  performing  juries,  which  are  final  ex-  Choi  enjoys  the  collaborative  nature 
think  of  besides  her  to  help  him  learn  his  upcoming  program.  ams  in  the  form  of  solos  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  She  can  accompany  up  to  of  working  with  other  musicians. 

80  students  in  a  matter  of  two  days. 
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The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Science  and  Jeffrey 


Nap  Time 

Best  Time  to  Take  a  Nap 

While  napping  is  something  that  everyone  has  done 
since  they  were  babies,  there’s  actually  an  art  to  it.  To 
do  it  right,  don’t  sleep  for  too  long  (20-  to  30-minute 
naps  are  often 
best),  and  be 
sure  that  you 
nap  at  the 
right  time  of 
day.  The  best 
hour  for  most 
people  to  nap 
is  between 
2:00pm  and 
3:00pm. 
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CLUES  ACROSS 
1 .  Submit 

7 .  When  you  hope  to  arrive 
10.  Ducks 

12.  Ancient  Dead  Sea 
region 

13.  Hatch 

14.  Genus  of  finches 

15.  Knifes 

16.  Towards  the  oral  region 

17.  Bitter-flavored  beer 

18.  Brews 

19.  Hideouts 

21 .  Where  one  sleeps 

22.  Unbroken  view  of  a 
region 

27 .  Hammer  is  one 

28 .  Racing  legend 

33.  Commercial 

34.  Understood  by  just  a 
few 

36.  Global  design  effort 

37.  Portuguese  folk  song 

38.  Traditional  woven  cloth 

39.  Oil  barrel  (abbr.) 

40.  Cupbearer  of  the  gods 

41 .  Spiritual  leader  of  a 
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Jewish  congregation 

7 .  Icelandic  poems 

31.  More  colorless 

44.  Dabs 

8 .  Rocker  Rundgren 

32.  Goodies 

45.  Bedspread 

9.  Doctors’  group 

35.  Sanders  was  one 

48 .  Visionary 

10.  Inform  wrongly 

36.  Talkative 

49.  Prime  Ministers 

1 1 .  TVs  used  to  have  one 

38.  Rips  apart 

50.  Criticize 

12.  Long- _ :  donkeys 

40.  Chinese  Muslim 

51.  Teeter 

14.  Weasel-like  mammal 

41 .  Rapid  eye  movements 

17.  Payroll  company 

42. Song 

CLUES  DOWN 

18.  Conductance  unit 

43.  Spent  it  all 

1 .  Bird  genus 

20.  Fifth  note  of  a  major  scale 

44.  Somber 

2.  A  baseball  team 

23 .  Prepares 

45 .  Cycles  per  second 

3.  Taxis 

24.  Yellow-fever  mosquitos 

46.  Naturally  occurring  material 

4.  Baseball  stat 

25.  Partner  to  Pa 

47 .  “Orange  is  the  New  Black” 

5 .  Insecticide 

26.  They _ 

character 

6.  Midway  between  east 

29.  Canadian  province  (abbr.) 

and  southeast 

30.  Official 
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LIBRA -Sept  23/Oct  23 
Libra,  home  is  where  the  heart 
is,  especially  this  week.  Spend  as 
much  quality  time  as  you  can  with 
loved  ones  in  the  days  to  come. 
Find  a  cozy  spot  to  read  and  un¬ 
wind  as  well. 

SCORPIO  -  Oct  24/Nov  22 
Scorpio,  might  you  be  so  fixated 
on  a  problem  that  you’re  over¬ 
looking  the  simplest  solutions? 
Take  a  step  back  and  refocus.  The 
answer  might  be  simpler  than  you 
think. 

SAGITTARIUS  -  Nov  23/Dec  21 
You  are  always  ready  to  take  on 
more,  Sagittarius.  This  week  you 
may  have  to  set  some  limits  or 
you  may  burn  out.  An  adventure 
with  a  BFF  is  doable. 

CAPRICORN  -  Dec  22/Jan  20 
It  is  possible  to  accomplish  much 
in  stressful  situations,  Capricorn. 
But  sometimes  you  don’t  real¬ 
ize  when  you  need  to  take  a  step 
back.  This  is  the  time. 


AQUARIUS  -  Jan  21/Feb  18 
Aquarius,  a  long-held  belief  might 
be  holding  you  back  or  preventing 
you  from  moving  forward.  Once 
you  let  it  go,  you’ll  feel  emanci¬ 
pated  and  ready  to  take  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

PISCES  -  Feb  19/Mar  20 
Pisces,  a  bad  mood  need  not 
dictate  how  you  approach  the  day 
or  even  the  week  ahead.  Call  up  a 
friend  and  beat  the  funk. 

ARIES  -  Mar  21/Apr  20 
Your  mind  is  receptive  to  innova¬ 
tive  ideas,  Aries.  You  may  feel  in¬ 
spired  to  try  out  many  new  things 
in  the  days  to  come.  Catalog  those 
that  make  you  happy. 

TAURUS  -  Apr  21/May  21 
Turn  off  the  logical  part  of  your 
mind  for  a  little  while,  Taurus.  Let 
your  fantasies  run  wild.  Trying 
to  manage  everything  down  to 
the  minute  can  short-circuit  your 
brain. 


GEMINI  -  May  22/Jun  21 
Gemini,  a  truckload  of  new  ideas 
is  coming  your  way.  These  may 
serve  as  catalysts  for  new  hob¬ 
bies,  projects  and  even  developing 
new  friendships  along  the  way. 

CANCER  -  Jun  22/Jul  22 
You  may  not  be  entirely  sure 
what’s  holding  you  up  this  week, 
Cancer.  But  once  you  put  your 
finger  on  it,  you’ll  be  able  to  work 
through  the  issues  that  much  more 
readily. 

LEO  -  Jul  23/Aug  23 
You  have  carte  blanche  to  hi¬ 
bernate  for  the  week  if  you  feel 
you  need  some  alone  time,  Leo. 
But  try  to  put  your  self-imposed 
exile  to  some  good  use  around  the 
house. 

VIRGO -Aug  24/Sept  22 
Virgo,  why  slip  quietly  into  a 
party  when  you  can  make  a  grand 
entrance?  Don’t  be  afraid  of 
pointing  the  spotlight  on  yourself 
for  a  change.  Then  enjoy  the  rush 
that  comes  from  it. 
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Poet  Anders  Carlson- Wee  reads  from  his  newest  collection  “The  Low  Passions”  at  the  Visiting  Writers  series  March  13  in  the  J.W.  Jones  Student  Union  liv¬ 
ing  room.  Carlson- Wee  was  the  recipient  of  the  2017  Poetry  International  Prize. 

Poet's  stories  inspire  students 


PRIYANKA  PATEL 

Missourian  Reporter  I  @Priyanka_xo_ 

The  Visiting  Writers  series  wel¬ 
comed  Anders  Carlson- Wee,  win¬ 
ner  of  the  2017  Poetry  Internation¬ 
al  Prize,  March  1 3  in  the  J.W.  Jones 
Student  Union  Living  Room. 

The  aim  of  the  series  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  diversity,  creativity  and  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  as  a  living  and 
meaningful  art  form. 

More  than  70  people  came  to 
the  event  listening  to  Carlson- 
Wee ’s  poems  based  on  his  life  expe¬ 
riences  of  dumpster  diving  and  train 
hopping.  Students  also  watched  a 
15 -minute  short  film  of  these  ex¬ 
periences  alongside  his  brother  Kai. 

THE  STROLLER: 


Hidden  beneath  sinks,  stowed 
behind  cartons  of  milk  and  stashed 
in  unused  trash  cans,  we  all  know 
it’s  there.  Most  of  the  students  liv¬ 
ing  in  Forest  Village  Apartments 
have  alcohol  stored  away  like  we 
are  A1  Capone  during  the  height  of 
the  1920s. 

Northwest  may  be  a  “dry” 
campus,  which  is  a  joke  when 
you  look  at  the  Blotters,  but  FVA 


ANGEL  TRINH 

A&E  Reporter  I  @acuteanglewrite 

Educators,  agriculture  indus¬ 
try  professionals  and  students  cel¬ 
ebrated  National  Ag  Day  by  having 
breakfast  and  listening  to  speakers 
and  panelists  at  the  second  annu¬ 
al  Agriculture  and  Food  Literacy 
Summit  at  the  Mozingo  Lake  Con¬ 
ference  Center. 

Northwest’s  School  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Sciences  sponsored  the  event 
to  discuss  ways  to  help  students  un¬ 
derstand  the  food  system  March  14. 
The  summit  started  after  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  sent  a  grant 
to  the  University  for  working  on  ag¬ 
riculture  literacy. 

Co-organizer  Jill  Brown,  direc¬ 
tor  of  partnerships  and  placement 
in  Career  Services,  said  the  event 
helps  people  continue  the  conver¬ 
sation  about  the  importance  of  ag¬ 
riculture. 

“We  live  in  northwest  Missouri 
where  agriculture  is  a  large  part  of 
our  economy,”  Brown  said.  “Peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  be  more  and  more  re¬ 
moved  from  production  agriculture, 
but  there’s  no  reason  why  they  can’t 
get  reconnected.” 

The  first  speaker  was  North¬ 
west  Athletic  Director  Andy  Pe¬ 
terson.  He  grew  up  in  a  family 
of  dairy  farmers  in  Trenton,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  had  three  degrees  in  ag¬ 
riculture,  all  from  Northwest.  He 
spoke  about  how  agriculture  influ¬ 
enced  his  life. 

“It’s  a  passion  of  mine,”  Peter¬ 
son  said.  “I’m  still  very  connect¬ 
ed  to  it.  The  person  it  turned  me 
into  is  something  I’m  very  proud 
of.  This  is  just  an  opportunity  to 


Agricultural  science  and  thera¬ 
peutic  recreation  junior  Kayla  Mill¬ 
er  had  never  been  to  a  writer’s  se¬ 
ries  event  before. 

“I  really  enjoyed  my  first  time 
here  as  Anders  had  an  awesome 
way  of  expressing  his  stories,  and  I 
loved  listening  to  every  single  sec¬ 
ond  of  it,”  Miller  said.  “It  has  defi¬ 
nitely  inspired  me  to  come  to  more 
writers  events  in  the  future.” 

Carlson- Wee  released  his  new 
book,  “The  Low  Passions,”  March 
12,  and  his  work  has  appeared  in 
Buzzfeed  and  Poetry  Daily. 

Miller  said  she  was  inspired  by 
the  event  and  Carlson- Wee’s  style 
of  narrative. 

“It  was  interesting  to  see  the 


should  be  exempt  from  this  prohi¬ 
bition. 

Most  of  us  are  of  age  to  drink, 
yet  we  feel  like  we  are  still  in  high 
school  or  the  high  rises,  having 
to  smuggle  our  contraband  under 
conspicuous  jackets  and  blankets. 

It  makes  it  much  harder  to  dis¬ 
cover  our  limits  in  a  safe  environ¬ 
ment.  I  know  I’d  rather  discov¬ 
er  what  Four  Loko  does  to  me  at 


share  that  a  little  bit  with  others 
and,  hopefully,  give  some  of  the 
younger  ones  some  encouragement 
on  their  path.” 

The  summit’s  theme  was 
“More.”  The  theme  had  four  pil¬ 
lars  —  “Reach  More,”  “Empower 
More,”  “Connect  More”  and  “Feed 
More”  —  and  each  pillar  correlat¬ 
ed  with  a  segment  of  the  summit. 

Division  director  of  agricul¬ 
ture  business  development  for  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Davin  Althoff  spoke  during  the 


way  people  tell  stories  and  listen 
to  how  they  communicate  their 
feelings,  and  it  was  cool  to  see  his 
background  being  brought  into  the 
poems  of  his  wild,  crazy  life,”  Mill¬ 
er  said. 

However,  Carlson- Wee  wasn’t 
always  into  writing. 

“I  actually  grew  up  rollerblad¬ 
ing  and  was  a  professional  roll- 
erblader  during  my  teen  years, 
and  I  also  have  a  fascination  with 
Neanderthals  and  human  evolu¬ 
tion,”  Carlson- Wee  said.  “It  was 
only  till  college  that  I  fell  in  love 
with  writing  and  a  woman  named 
Mary  Cornish  brought  writing  to 
life  for  me  in  a  way  I  have  never 
experienced.” 


home  where  my  roommates  can 
keep  an  eye  on  me,  and  prevent  me 
from  texting  people  I  shouldn’t, 
like  my  ex,  than  at  a  party  full  of 
strangers  who  would  take  Snap- 
chat  videos  of  me  letting  out  my 
inner  stripper. 

No  matter  the  precautions  we 
take  while  we  party,  we  are  more 
vulnerable  the  minute  we  step  out¬ 
side  of  our  home. 


“Reach  More”  portion  of  the  sum¬ 
mit.  He  talked  about  ways  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  connection  between  agri¬ 
culture  and  society. 

“Being  involved  in  agriculture, 
it’s  absolutely  important  for  us  to 
connect  to  and  reach  our  consum¬ 
ers,”  Althoff  said.  “Less  than  two 
percent  of  the  population  in  the 
U.S.  is  involved  in  agriculture,  so 
a  big  part  of  our  population  don’t 
have  a  day-to-day  understanding  of 
what  we  do  in  agriculture.  Reach¬ 
ing  consumers  is  about  building 


Carlson- Wee  said  he  developed 
a  passion  for  writing  through  his 
life  experiences  as  he  recited  po¬ 
ems  about  his  childhood  growing 
up  in  a  church  setting. 

“As  my  parents  were  both  pas¬ 
tors,  I  would  listen  to  their  cere¬ 
monies  every  week,  and  they  both 
preach  in  a  personal  narrative  style 
where  they  weave  stories  into  the 
text  to  make  it  more  sacred,”  Carl- 
son-Wee  said.  “When  I  took  the 
writing  class  in  college,  my  expe¬ 
riences  helped  me  build  visuals  for 
my  poems.” 

FULL  STORY  ONLINE: 

NWMISSOURINEWS.COM 


Let’s  be  real  —  it  would  just 
be  decriminalizing  what’s  already 
happening.  Step  into  just  about 
any  FVA  apartment,  and  you’ll 
find  alcohol  not  so  cleverly  hid¬ 
den  in  case  our  Student  Assistant 
comes  knocking  on  our  door. 

The  Stroller  has  been  a 
tradition  since  1918  and  does  not 
reflect  the  views  of  The  Northwest 
Missourian. 


that  trust  in  what  we  do.” 

The  first  panel  focused  on 
agripreneurs,  people  who  make 
their  living  by  selling  an  agricul¬ 
tural  product,  for  the  “Empow¬ 
er  More”  portion  of  the  summit. 
Panelists  represented  three  busi¬ 
nesses:  Berry  Nutty  Farms,  Spoor 
Farms  Popcorn  and  Alewel’s  Coun¬ 
try  Meats. 

FULL  STORY  ONLINE: 

NWMISSOURINEWS.COM 


Taste  of 

Africa 

displays 

culture, 

history 

ANGEL  TRINH 

A&E  Reporter  I  @acuteanglewrite 

More  than  200  people  celebrat¬ 
ed  the  cultures  of  Africa  with  dance 
performances,  food,  music  and 
fashion  at  third  annual  Taste  of  Af¬ 
rica  event  in  the  J.W.  Jones  Student 
Union  Ballroom  March  16. 

Junior  Valentine  Osakwe  and 
freshman  Chinmeri  Nwuba  opened 
the  event,  hosted  by  the  African 
Student  Organization,  with  a  dance 
performance.  Other  ASO  members, 
both  male  and  female,  modeled 
colorful  clothing,  designed  by  Ed- 
dah  Mwaura,  throughout  the  night 
walking  on  a  runway  set  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

Students  from  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Missouri-Kansas  City’s  ASO 
performed  a  dance.  A  number  of 
UMKC  students  also  attended  the 
event. 

The  event  also  had  an  educa¬ 
tional  aspect  presented  by  politi¬ 
cal  science  professor  Brian  Hesse. 
He  talked  about  the  many  unheard 
stories  Africa  has  compared  to  the 
single  story  most  people  hear  about 
Africa. 

“The  African  continent  has 
so  much  diversity,”  Hesse  said. 
“There’s  so  much  value  in  seeing 
the  world  through  somebody  else’s 
eyes. . .  To  get  exposed  to  other  cul¬ 
tures,  you  gain  a  richer  and  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  world  because 
you  get  some  idea  about  how  other 
people  see  the  world  and  how  they 
interact  with  it.” 

ASO  President,  junior  Hiba 
Mahgoub,  said  she  hoped  everyone 
learned  something  from  the  event. 

“We  (ASO’s  members)  want 
to  show  people  that  Africa  is  just 
not  one  thing,”  Mahgoub  said.  “We 
wanted  to  show  them  that  it’s  a  huge 
thing. . .  That’s  ASO’s  role:  to  teach 
the  community  and  the  campus 
about  everything  (about  Africa).” 

ASO  has  been  on  campus  for 
three  years,  and  Mahgoub  has  been 
in  it  since  her  freshman  year.  She’s 
been  able  to  see  the  event  grow 
since  it  started. 

“The  first  year  we  started  Taste 
of  Africa,  it  wasn’t  very  big,”  Mah¬ 
goub  said.  “But  that  was  our  first 
year,  so  we  were  trying  to  figure  out 
what  we  want  to  do.  Then  last  year 
we  had  a  really  good  turnout.  Com¬ 
pared  to  last  year,  this  is  about  the 
same  turnout.  This  year,  the  only 
thing  that  made  our  turnout  a  little 
low  is  the  basketball  game  going  on 
at  the  same  time.” 

ASO  started  planning  for  the 
event  in  June  2018.  Hesse  was  hap¬ 
py  to  see  how  many  people  attend¬ 
ed  Taste  of  Africa. 

“I  think  this  is  an  incredible 
event  for  our  campus  to  have,” 
Hesse  said.  “I’m  glad  that  it  was  a 
full  house  and  people  came  out  to 
experience  it.  It’s  a  real  testament 
to  the  African  Student  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  all  the  effort  they’ve  put 
into  this.” 

Junior  April  Walkup  first  heard 
about  the  event  after  attending  an 
ASO  meeting  with  her  friends.  She 
hadn’t  gotten  to  know  many  inter¬ 
national  students  before. 

“It  sounded  really  cool  to  be 
able  to  experience  a  different  cul¬ 
ture  in  so  many  different  ways,” 
Walkup  said.  “It’s  so  much  easi¬ 
er  to  understand  different  people  if 
you  know  more  about  their  culture. 
(When  you  go  to  different  events) 
you  meet  so  many  people,  and  it’s 
really  cool  to  experience  that  here 
at  college.” 

Hesse  is  passionate  about  Afri¬ 
ca  because  he  studied  abroad  there 
and  still  spends  a  lot  of  time  on  the 
continent.  Aside  from  giving  a  short 
lesson,  he  attended  the  event  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  African  culture  until 
he  has  another  opportunity  to  go 
to  Africa. 

“(Sometimes)  a  person  isn’t 
lucky  enough  to  go  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,”  Hesse  said.  “We’re  so  fortu¬ 
nate  here  at  Northwest  because  the 
continent  has  come  to  us.” 


Your  Bearcat  wants  alcohol  in  Forest  Village 


Agriculture  celebrated  at  annual  summit 


MADI  GLASS  |  NW  MISSOURIAN 

The  Northwest  Agriculture  and  Food  Summit  held  a  panel  of  experts  including,  left  to  right,  Lorin  Fahrmeier,  Aus¬ 
tin  Alewel,  Andrea  Schnetzler  and  Gavin  Spoor  Thurs.  March  14  at  the  Mozingo  Conference  Center. 
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Freshman  Trevor  Hudgins  passed  Justin  Pitts  for  the  Northwest  assist  record  (190)  March  19. 


BASKETBALL 

CONTINUED  FROM  A1 

Welty  finished  the  game  with 
12  points,  shooting  3-of-4  from 
three.  Hudgins  added  20  points, 
12  of  which  came  via  the  free- 
throw  line. 

After  Hawkins’  provided  a 
spark,  the  Bearcats  took  off  and 
never  looked  back.  They  entered 
halftime  with  a  33-24  lead  and 
built  from  there.  In  doing  so,  the 
Bearcats  clinched  a  trip  to  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana,  moving  one  step 
closer  to  a  national  title. 

In  the  Bearcats’  last  trip  the 
Elite  Eight  in  2017,  they  walked 
away  with  a  championship.  The 
core  of  that  team,  of  course,  grad¬ 
uated  last  spring.  Perhaps  the  most 
impressive  facet  of  Northwest’s 
latest  run  through  the  Central  Re¬ 
gion  is  how  unlikely  it  seems  in 
retrospect. 

After  the  team’s  first  scrim¬ 
mage  in  October,  McCollum  was 
worried  about  the  grueling  sea¬ 
son  ahead. 

“I  got  done  (with  the  scrim¬ 
mage)  and  said,  ‘Man,  this  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  long  year,”’  McCollum 
said.  “I  called  my  wife,  and  I  think 
I  even  said,  ‘Man,  this  could  be  a 
long  year,  honey,  if  I  don’t  figure 
something  out.’” 

McCollum  and  his  staff  poured 


over  hours  of  film,  trying  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  the  team  could  do 
well.  By  the  time  Northwest’s  third 
scrimmage  ended,  McCollum  knew 
the  Bearcats  were  on  the  verge  of 
something  special. 

“You  lose  the  guys  that  we 
lost. . .  I  think  that  people  support¬ 
ed  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,” 
McCollum  said.  “They  wanted 
us  to  do  well  always.  But  I  think 
there  was  an  acceptance  that  we 
were  just  not  going  to  be  as  good. 
I  think  our  guys  have  used  that  the 
whole  season  as  kind  of  a  chip  on 
their  shoulder.” 

Two  seasons  after  winning  it 
all  and  armed  with  an  almost  en¬ 
tirely  different  roster,  the  Bearcats 
are  hoping  to  do  it  again.  Welty, 
the  only  player  on  the  team  who 
appeared  in  the  2017  national  title 
game,  is  tired  of  talking  about  two 
seasons  ago. 

He  wants  this  incarnation  of 
the  Bearcats  to  win  their  own  title. 
After  the  victory  over  Southern, 
Northwest  is  knocking  on  the  door 
—  just  three  wins  away  from  cut¬ 
ting  down  nets  in  Evansville. 

“Honestly,  I  don’t  really  want  to 
talk  about  that.  We’re  a  complete¬ 
ly  different  team,”  Welty  said.  “It’s 
awesome  to  be  back  at  this  point. 
Like  I  said,  I  hope  we  can  keep 
this  going.” 


Ben  McCollum  has  led  Northwest  to  its  second  Elite  Eight  appearance  in  three  seasons,  the  last  occuring  in  2017. 
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MCCOLLUM 

CONTINUED  FROM  A14 

After  four  years  of  pursuing  his 
degree,  McCollum  essentially  de¬ 
cided  to  throw  it  out  the  window. 
Further,  Tappmeyer  had  already 
filled  his  graduate  assistant  spot  for 
the  upcoming  season,  so  McCollum 
served  as  a  “volunteer  assistant,” 
paying  his  own  way  along. 

First,  McCollum  had  to  make 
a  phone  call  to  Kansas  City,  where 
his  now-wife  Michelle  had  moved 
to  be  with  him. 

“So  instead  of  making  money, 
I  spent  money,  and  I  think  I’m  still 
paying  off  some  of  those  loans,” 
McCollum  said.  “My  soon-to-be- 
wife  at  the  time,  when  I  called  her 
and  said,  ‘Hey,  I  think  I  might  want 
to  pay  for  my  own  way,’  ...  She 
probably  doesn’t  like  to  talk  about 
this  story,  but  that  didn’t  go  over  so 
well,  but  we’re  still  married,  and  so, 
that’s  fantastic.  And  Tapp  thought  I 
was  crazy  too.  But  yeah,  now  I’m  a 
basketball  coach.” 

On  the  surface,  McCollum’s 
forgoing  of  the  start  of  a  promis¬ 
ing  career  in  the  finance  industry 
seems  to  border  between  illogical 
and  foolish.  But  for  the  Iowa  na¬ 
tive,  the  choice  was  rather  simple. 
It  came  down  to  who  he  was,  not 
who  everyone  thought  he  would  be. 

“I  wanted  to  make  an  impact, 
and  I  felt  like  that  was  the  best 
way  to  do  it,”  McCollum  said.  “I 
felt  like  I  could  really  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  kids’  lives  and  kind  of 
make,  essentially,  the  world  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  by  being  a  coach.  That’s 
why  I  chose  it  —  not  to  win  games, 
not  to  accomplish  any  of  that  stuff, 
but  literally  to  make  an  impact  on 
these  kids’  lives.” 

At  some  point  in  Kansas  City, 
near  the  beginning  of  his  journey 
into  the  world  of  coaching,  McCol¬ 
lum  made  a  list  with  his  wife.  Ben 
and  Michelle  wrote  down  some  life 
goals,  one  of  which  pertained  di¬ 
rectly  to  his  basketball  career. 

McCollum  wanted  to  be  a  head 
coach  at  the  Division  II  level  by  the 
age  of  27. 

To  do  that,  of  course,  he  had 
to  be  an  assistant  first.  That’s  what 
pulled  McCollum  away  from  the 
best  coach  he’d  ever  known  in 
Tappmeyer,  to  the  best  offensive 
mind  he’d  ever  meet.  That’s  what 
took  McCollum  to  Emporia  State. 


David  Moe,  the  son  of  former 
NBA  coach  Doug  Moe,  was  the 
head  coach  at  Emporia  State  when 
McCollum  was  in  his  second  year 
working  under  Tappmeyer,  this  sea¬ 
son,  as  a  true  graduate  assistant. 
Emporia  was  set  to  play  a  team  in 
the  Hillyard  Tip-Off  Classic  that  the 
Bearcats  had  played  the  week  be¬ 
fore,  and  Moe  wanted  the  scouting 
report  of  the  team  from  Tappmeyer. 

McCollum  happened  to  be  the 
assistant  that  scouted  the  particular 
team,  making  it  his  job  to  fill  Moe  in. 

“He  actually  drove  up  and  Tapp 
said,  ‘Ben’s  got  the  scout,  he’ll 
meet  you  up  there  and  give  you 
some  of  that  information,”’  Mc¬ 
Collum  said.  “So  I  met  David  Moe 
that  day,  and  he  said,  ‘Hey,  give  me 
a  call  once  you’re  done  as  a  GA;  I 
know  some  people.’” 

Moe,  who  spent  a  decade 
coaching  the  Hornets,  knew  the  day 
he  met  McCollum  that  he  wanted  to 
hire  him  on  his  own  staff. 

“When  I  met  him,  I  liked  him,” 
Moe  said.  “His  work  ethic  and  ev¬ 
erything  kind  of  stood  out,  but  then, 


bringing  what  he  was  bringing  from 
Northwest  Missouri  made  it  that 
much  more  of  a  bonus.  So,  yeah, 
99  percent  yes  (I  knew  I  wanted 
him  that  day).” 

McCollum  came  with  a  sterling 
recommendation  from  Tappmey¬ 
er  and  a  reputation  for  prepared¬ 
ness  that  preceded  him.  Every  pre¬ 
conceived  notion  Moe  had  of  Mc¬ 
Collum  was  confirmed  before  Mc¬ 
Collum’s  interview  for  an  assistant 
coaching  position  even  started. 

“One  of  my  players  was  in  my 
office  when  Ben  came  on  his  inter¬ 
view,”  Moe  said.  “We  were  sitting 
there  talking,  and  I  told  the  player, 
I  said  I  guarantee  —  it  was  about, 
I  don’t  know  15  to  20  minutes  ‘til 
(McCollum’s)  time  was  to  show  up 
for  the  interview  —  and  I  said,  ‘I 
guarantee  you  can  go  out  there  and 
drive  around  that  parking  lot,  he’s 
sitting  out  there  somewhere  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  right  time  to  come  in.’” 

McCollum  had  to  make  the  near- 
ly-three  hour  drive  from  Maryville  to 
Emporia  and  didn’t  want  to  risk  be¬ 
ing  late  for  the  interview. 

“He  said,  ‘Don’t  dress  up,’  and 
of  course  I’m  going  to  dress  up,  so 
I  dressed  up,”  McCollum  said.  “I 
walk  in  and  he  starts  laughing  at  me 
and  he  says,  ‘What  are  you  dressed 
up  for?,’  and  he  goes,  ‘How  long 
were  you  in  the  parking  lot?  ’  About  a 
half  hour  or  45  minutes.  He  just  lost 
control,  just  hysterically  laughing.” 

The  instance  defined  McCol¬ 
lum’s  work  ethic  both  then  and 
now.  In  some  ways,  his  tenacity  has 
been  the  calling  card  of  his  career, 
so  much  so,  that  as  Moe  told  stories 
about  McCollum’s  time  at  Emporia, 
he  intended  to  leave  his  unrelenting 
passion  out  of  it. 

“The  positivity  and  the  energy 
—  you  know,  the  energy  he  always 
brought  every  day,  the  enthusiasm 
and  contagiousness  —  all  those 
positive  attributes  go  without  say¬ 
ing,”  Moe  said.  “There’s  no  need  to 
mention  those.” 


In  his  time  at  Emporia  State, 
McCollum  served  effectively  as  the 
Robin  to  Moe’s  Batman.  McCollum 
brought  with  him  from  Northwest 
and  Tappmeyer  a  set  of  distinctive 
intangibles.  He  knew  basketball 
well,  but  what  he  thrived  on  was 
his  ability  to  connect  with  people. 

McCollum  complimented  Moe 
well.  He  described  Moe  as  one  of 
smartest  “basketball  minds”  he 
had  ever  been  around,  while  Moe 
said  McCollum  had  traits  that  most 
coaches  simply  don’t. 

“He  has  all  the  intangibles  that  I 
didn’t  have  or  didn’t  care  to  have,” 
Moe  said.  “He’s  a  likable  guy,  and 
he  does  it  the  right  way.  There’s  a 
book  on  the  right  way  to  do  things, 
the  right  way  to  treat  people,  the 
right  way  to  act.  There’s  a  code. . . 
and  I  think  Ben  has  always  lived  his 
life  by  that  code.” 

McCollum  reaped  the  benefits 
of  Tappmeyer ’s  coaching  style  for 
years,  both  as  a  player  and  a  coach, 
and  he  picked  up  offensive  schemes 
and  cues  from  the  mind  of  Moe. 
Tappmeyer,  Moe  and  McCollum  all 
knew  that  after  four  seasons  at  Em¬ 
poria,  McCollum  seemed  ready  to 
coach  his  own  team,  he  just  need¬ 
ed  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 


Former  Northwest  Director  of 
Athletics  Bob  Boerigter  wasn’t  ex¬ 
pecting  Steve  Tappmeyer ’s  resigna¬ 
tion  and  ensuing  retirement  to  come 
as  soon  as  it  did. 

Boerigter  and  Tappmeyer  each 
knew  that  it  would  come  soon¬ 
er  than  later,  but  when  the  Hall 
of  Fame  coach  decided  to  end  his 
Northwest  career  slightly  earli¬ 
er  than  planned  in  March  2009, 
Boerigter  had  to  find  a  replacement 
sooner  than  anticipated. 

Boerigter  and  company  knew 
there  would  be  an  oversaturation 
of  applications  for  the  position,  so 
they  started  hunting  for  the  Hall  of 
Famer’s  replacement  as  if  they  had 
zero.  They  compiled  a  list  of  po¬ 


tential  candidates,  many  of  whom 
were  from  Tappmeyer’s  coach¬ 
ing  tree,  and  they  started  making 
phone  calls. 

It  was  an  open  secret  at  Empo¬ 
ria  State,  Boerigter  said,  that  Moe 
was  nearing  retirement  as  well,  and 
McCollum  was  all-but-guaranteed 
to  take  over  when  he  did.  Still,  Moe 
and  Tappmeyer  each  did  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  push  Mc¬ 
Collum’s  name  toward  the  top  of 
Boerigter ’s  list. 

“I  mean,  if  he  wanted  that  job 
it  was  going  to  be  his  job  as  soon 
as  I  left,”  Moe  said.  “But  under  no 
circumstances  would  I  have  tried 
to  stop  him  from  getting  that  job  at 
Northwest  or  even  convince  him 
in  any  way.  I  think  as  the  MIAA 
is  learning,  he  was  the  best  hire.” 

Tappmeyer  felt  similarly.  He 
considered  reaching  out  to  McCol¬ 
lum  when  he  had  an  assistant  open¬ 
ing  a  few  years  prior  but  wanted 
his  former  player  to  have  the  best 
chance  possible  at  landing  a  head 
coach  job  —  be  it  at  Northwest  or 
Emporia.  He  did  what  he  could  in 
his  final  days  at  Northwest  to  put 
McCollum’s  name  at  the  forefront 
of  Boerigter ’s  search. 

McCollum,  of  course,  was  al¬ 
ready  on  Boerigter ’s  radar.  After 
getting  permission  from  Emporia 
to  move  forward  with  an  interview, 
the  athletic  director  called  McCol¬ 
lum  on  a  Tuesday  night,  setting  up 
a  meeting  with  him  scheduled  for 
the  following  Thursday  morning  in 
Kansas  City. 

“We  interviewed  three  peo¬ 
ple  that  day  in  Kansas  City,  and  he 
only  had  (roughly)  24  hours  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  that,”  Boerigter  said.  “He 
was  so  incredibly  impressive...  I 
came  home  that  night  and  I  said  to 
my  wife,  ‘My  goal  is  to  find  some¬ 
body  better  than  Ben  McCollum.’ 
We  couldn’t.  I  was  convinced  that 
he  was  the  guy.” 

The  decision  was  met  with 
mixed  reactions.  The  public, 


Boerigter  said,  was  fine  with  the  de¬ 
cision,  which  he  chalked  up  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Northwest  fanbase. 
Privately,  the  narrative  changed. 

Boerigter  received  a  lot  of  flak 
for  his  decision  from  higher-ups 
and  those  with  influence  in  North¬ 
west’s  community.  Boerigter  inter¬ 
viewed  a  number  of  battle-tested 
veterans  for  the  position,  some  of 
whom  had  coached  the  game  longer 
than  McCollum  played  it.  To  many, 
McCollum’s  hiring  was  question¬ 
able  at  best. 

“It  was  one  of  the  two  most 
unpopular  decisions  I  ever  made,” 
Boerigter  said.  “I  took  a  lot  of  grief 
over  that.  We  were  replacing  a  Hall 
of  Fame  coach.  I  got  calls  from  peo¬ 
ple  of  importance  saying,  ‘I  don’t 
understand.  You’re  taking  a  guy 
with  no  head  coaching  experience 
to  replace  our  Hall  of  Fame  coach.’ 
But  I  was  just  convinced  he  was  the 
right  guy.” 

Looking  back  now,  McCollum 
considers  himself  lucky.  He  won¬ 
ders  how  many  athletic  directors 
would  have  been  so  indifferent  to 
outside  opinions  as  Boerigter  was 
when  he  made  the  choice. 

“You  don’t  see  that  happen  (very 
often),”  McCollum  said.  “You  don’t 
see  a  guy  that  is  comfortable  enough 
in  his  own  skin  to  make  that  kind  of 
decision  because  that’s  what  he  felt 
like  was  right.  And  I  was  lucky  that 
he  was  the  athletic  director  at  the 
time  and  hired  me.” 

It’s  difficult  to  determine  how 
many  athletic  directors  or  hiring 
committees  would  have  made  the 
same  call  Boerigter  did.  But  it  ul¬ 
timately  doesn’t  matter.  Boerigter 
was  the  right  guy  seeking  the  right 
guy,  and  McCollum  was  announced 
as  Tappmeyer’s  replacement  March 
31,2009. 

McCollum  was  the  second 
youngest  head  coach  in  Division  II 
basketball  when  he  took  over  the 
program.  He  was  27  years  old. 
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Maryville  senior  Chiara  Ghera  celebrates  with  sophomore  Larissa  Nitsche  during  a  game  last  season. 


Spoofhounds 
breeze  to  win 
in  first  match 


TUCKER  QUINN 

Chief  Reporter  I  @Tuck_Quinn 

As  the  Maryville 
girls  soccer  team  laced 
up  its  cleats  and  began 
the  2019  season  with  a  win  over  a 
Midland  Empire  Conference  foe, 
the  Spoofhounds  put  their  best  foot 
forward  on  the  new  campaign  with 
large  goals  in  mind. 

After  falling  just  short  in  sec¬ 
tional  play  that  ended  their  season 
a  year  ago,  the  Spoofhounds  (1-0) 
have  plans  for  redemption  when 
taking  on  the  new  year.  Senior  de¬ 
fender  Aubrey  Jones  wants  to  leave 
her  legacy  on  the  program,  and  it  all 
starts  with  success. 

“I  think  that  we  can  definitely 
reach  sectionals  and  possibly  even 
further  due  to  the  great  freshmen 
we  incorporated  into  the  team,” 
Jones  said.  “I  want  to  leave  a  soccer 
program  that  knows  how  to  have 
fun  and  love  what  they’re  doing.” 

When  Maryville  stepped  inside 
the  chalk,  took  its  positions  and  be¬ 
gan  the  season  against  Savannah 
March  19,  uncertainty  plagued  the 
Spoofhounds  and  coach  Dale  Reuter. 

“I  feel  that  physically  they  were 
ready  to  go  due  to  taking  advantage 
of  the  time  we  have  had  inside  for 
conditioning,”  Reuter  said.  “This 
being  said,  running  inside  and  run¬ 
ning  on  grass  is  very  different,  so 
all  I  can  be  is  hopeful.” 

Prior  to  the  match,  the  Spoof¬ 
hounds  had  one  outside  practice 
under  their  belts,  coming  the  day 
before.  This  can  prove  daunting  to 
teams  coming  into  a  season  with  the 
hope  of  success. 

After  a  quiet  start  to  the  first 


UP  NEXT 


Maryville  vs  Lafayette 

5  p.m.  March  26 
Maryville 


half,junior  forward  Morgan  Pettlon 
struck  first  for  the  Spoofhounds  in 
the  31st  minute.  Pettlon  would  go 
on  to  score  four  more  for  Maryville, 
bringing  her  game  total  to  five. 

Freshman  forward  Cleo  John¬ 
son  and  junior  midfielder  Addi¬ 
son  Hall  also  contributed,  scoring 
a  goal  apiece. 

The  Spoofhounds  would  go  on 
to  win  their  first  conference  match 
of  the  season  in  dramatic  fashion  by 
defeating  Savannah  7-0  and  com¬ 
pleting  the  shut  out. 

Due  to  harsh  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  Maryville  had  to  be  quick  to 
locate  strengths  and  weaknesses 
within  the  team.  Not  being  able  to 
practice  on  game  surfaces  has  made 
this  difficult  for  Reuter  and  his  staff. 

“Making  those  little  mistakes 
that  you  wouldn’t  see  with  more 
practice  time  outside  is  inevita¬ 
ble  for  us  right  now,”  Reuter  said. 
“We  are  just  going  to  have  to  rely 
on  communication  and  our  team¬ 
mates  to  have  our  backs  more  so 
now  than  any  other  time.” 

Reuter  and  his  staff  are  very  op¬ 
timistic  and  ready  for  the  challeng¬ 
es  that  lie  ahead  when  facing  the 
upcoming  soccer  schedule. 

FULL  STORY  ONLINE: 

NWMISSOURINEWS.COM 


Second-year  coach  sets  sights  on  conference  title 


GEORDON  GUMM 

Missourian  Reporter  I  @geordon97gumm 

As  coach  Carson 
Riedel  enters  his  sec¬ 
ond  season  at  the  helm 
for  Maryville  baseball, 
the  future  of  the  program  is  most 
important. 

With  six  returning  starters,  the 
‘Hounds  are  prepared  to  wipe  the 
slate  clean  and  aim  for  a  shot  at  the 
Midland  Empire  Conference  cham¬ 
pionship.  Maryville  will  look  to  its 
seniors  to  lead  the  way  and  set  the 
tone  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Riedel  is  leading  the  Spoof¬ 
hounds  after  spending  one  year  as 
an  assistant  coach  in  2017.  The  job 
was  vacated  when  former  coach 
Monica  Woods  retired,  and  the 
school  district  saw  Riedel  as  the 
best  fit  for  the  position. 

“Coming  into  the  position  was 
great,  but  it  was  tough  losing  the 
experience  from  coach  Woods,” 
Riedel  said.  “I  was  glad  to  have 
had  a  year  as  an  assistant  because 
it  made  the  transition  from  coach 
Woods  to  myself  much  easier.” 

Riedel  said  there  was  some  ini¬ 
tial  worry  on  his  part,  after  only  a 
year  of  coaching  experience  before 
being  named  head  coach.  He  quick¬ 
ly  got  over  those  initial  nerves  as 
he  realized  the  position  he  was  in. 

“Honestly,  I  did  not  know  what 


FILE  |  NW  MISSOURIAN 

The  Spoofhound  baseball  team  is  looking  towards  having  a  successful  season  with  more  experience  under  its  belt. 


to  think  initially  about  being  named 
head  coach,”  Riedel  said.  “It  was  a 
little  overwhelming  at  first,  but  I 
was  able  to  overcome  those  nerves 
because  I  understood  that  I  was  in¬ 
heriting  a  solid  team  with  a  lot  of 
potential  from  coach  Woods.” 

Riedel  was  given  the  reins  to  a 
team  that  had  just  won  the  Class  4 
District  1 6  title  before  a  loss  in  the 


playoffs  to  Smithville.  In  his  first 
year,  Riedel  led  the  Spoofhounds 
to  a  less  than  stellar  record  of  8-10. 
He  also  noted  that  there  was  a  mass 
exodus  of  seniors  the  year  before 
his  first  season  as  the  lead  man  for 
the  ‘Hounds. 

Coming  into  his  first  season 
at  the  helm,  Riedel  did  not  have 
high  expectations  considering  the 


amount  of  experience  lost  at  the 
varsity  level.  Two  years  later,  and 
Riedel  emphasized  that  now  is 
the  time  for  the  program  to  cap¬ 
italize  with  such  an  experienced 
group  mixed  in  with  some  under¬ 
classmen. 

“Now  some  of  those  guys  that 
lacked  experience  when  I  came 
in  have  gotten  the  opportunity  to 
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Maryville  vs  Maysville 

4:30  p.m.  March  21 
Maryville 


learn  and  gain  more  experience,” 
Riedel  said.  “Right  now,  I  would 
say  the  bar  of  expectations  has 
been  raised  for  the  upcoming  sea¬ 
son.  We  have  plenty  of  older  guys 
that  the  underclassmen  can  lean  on 
for  advice.” 

The  Spoofhounds  are  set  to  re¬ 
turn  with  six  starters  this  season 
and  a  couple  more  players  who  had 
started  a  few  games  last  season. 
With  such  a  packed  senior  class, 
Maryville  has  the  looks  of  a  hard¬ 
ened  and  seasoned  squad  out  on 
the  diamond. 

The  ‘Hounds  are  in  a  position  to 
change  the  culture  around  the  team 
and  shed  the  label  of  lacking  expe¬ 
rience.  Riedel  has  confidence  in  his 
team  because  he  has  seen  the  effort 
and  time  they  put  in  to  change  the 
perception  of  the  team. 

“These  guys  have  really  worked 
their  tails  off  the  last  couple  of  years,” 
Riedel  said.  “I  think  that  we  are  final¬ 
ly  going  to  see  that  work  pay  off  this 
year  and  hopefully  go  and  get  a  con¬ 
ference  title  while  we  are  at  it.” 
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NORTHWEST  MEN'S  BASKETBALL 


2019  NCAA  Division  II  Elite  Eight 

No.  1  NORTHWEST 


March  27  @  2:30  p.m. 

No.  8  Mercyhurst 

March  28 

No.  4  Nova  Southeastern 

TBD 

March  27  @  Noon 

No.  5  St.  Anselm 

March  30 

TBD 

No.  3  Queens  (NC) 

March  27  @  8:30  p.m. 

No.  6  Point  Loma 

March  28 

TBD 

No.  2  West  Texas  A&M 

March  27  @  6  p.m. 

No.  7  Southern  Indiana 

NATIONAL 

CHAMPION 


NW  BASEBALL 


MIAA  Standings 

Overall  MIAA 


Missouri  Southern . 19-4  10-0 

Central  Missouri . 16-8  8-4 

Emporia  State . 12-9  8-4 

Missouri  Western . 10-9  8-4 

Pittsburg  State . 12-10  7-5 

Central  Oklahoma . 13-9  6-6 

NORTHWEST . 10-12  6-6 

Lindenwood . 11-14  6-6 

Washburn . 10-11  5-7 

Southwest  Baptist . 9-14  4-8 

Northeastern  State . 4-21  2-10 

Fort  Hays  State . 2-1 8  2-10 


NW  SOFTBALL 


MIAA  Standings 

Overall  MIAA 

Central  Oklahoma.... 

. 24-1 

8-0 

Northeastern  State... 

. 16-11 

7-1 

Washburn . 

. 12-12 

5-1 

Fort  Hays  State . 

. 10-9 

3-1 

Pittsburg  State . 

. 14-13 

4-2 

Central  Missouri . 

. 10-8 

1-1 

Missouri  Western . 

. 12-11 

2-4 

Missouri  Southern . 

. 7-10 

2-4 

Emporia  State . 

. 4-13 

2-4 

Lindenwood . 

. 11-9 

2-6 

Nebraska  Kearney..... 

. 3-13 

1-3 

Lincoln . 

. 4-18 

1-7 

Southwest  Baptist . 

. 3-18 

0-0 

NORTHWEST . 

. 3-7 

0-2 

All  games  held  at  Ford  Arena  in  Evansville,  Indiana 
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Change  needed  for 
Division  II  bracket 


ANDREW  WEGLEY 

Sports  Editor 
@andrew wegley21 


In  the  aftermath  of  Northwest 
men’s  basketball’s  70-59  region¬ 
al  semifinal  win  over  Southern 
Nazarene  March  17,  both  teams’ 
head  coaches  addressed  a  need  for 
change. 

The  Bearcats  and  the  Crim¬ 
son  Storm,  both  ranked  in  the 
NABC  NCAA  Division  II  Top  25 
in  the  season’s  final  week,  faced  off 
against  each  other  in  the  Central 
Region  semifinal,  which  would  be 
the  equivalent  to  the  NCAA  Divi¬ 
sion  I  round  of  32. 

Why  did  two  teams,  both 
ranked  in  the  top  1 3  of  Division  II 
schools  by  the  NABC,  both  touting 
pre-tournament  win  totals  in  the  top 
six  in  the  country,  face  off  in  the 
second  round  of  the  tournament? 

It’s  based  entirely  off  geograph¬ 
ic  location,  really,  which  could  be 
argued  as  the  most  sensical  way  to 
go  about  it.  But  if  in  Division  I  the 
tournament  is  stacked  to  where  No. 
1  seeds  get  to  play  relatively  bad 
teams  in  the  first  round,  and  most¬ 
ly  mediocre  teams  in  the  second 


round,  why  does  Division  II  make 
it  so  much  harder  for  good  teams 
to  succeed? 

Of  course,  the  tragedy  here 
doesn’t  take  a  great  toll  on  North¬ 
west,  or  at  least  it  didn’t  in  the 
semifinals.  Southern  Nazarene  was 
ranked  No.  13  in  the  country  in  the 
regular  season’s  final  week,  and  it 
had  to  match  up  with  the  Bearcats  in 
the  second  round  at  Bearcat  Arena. 

That  would  be  like  if  Virgin¬ 
ia  Tech,  a  No.  4  seed  in  this  year’s 
DI  tourney,  had  to  face  No.  1  Duke 
in  the  round  of  32  on  Duke’s  home 
floor. 

In  reality,  Virginia’s  route  to 
the  Sweet  16  is  much  easier,  go¬ 
ing  through  either  No.  5  Mississip¬ 
pi  State  or  No.  12  Liberty  —  both 
much  easier  pills  to  swallow  than 
the  Blue  Devils. 

Southern  Nazarene  knows  it 
was  done  an  injustice.  Coach  Adam 
Bohac  voiced  his  displeasure  af¬ 
ter  the  Crimson  Storm’s  close  loss. 

“We  have  29  Division  II  wins 
and  (Northwest)  has  (34)  now?” 
Bohac  said.  “I’m  not  sure  there’s 
another  regional  championship  be¬ 
ing  played  —  or  not  very  many 
—  that  have  that  many  wins.  I  bet 
there’s  41  other  coaches  in  the  re¬ 
gion  that  would  vote  for  (change).” 


It’s  easy  to  see  why  Bohac  said 
what  he  said  —  he’s  the  one  that 
came  out  on  the  losing  end  of  it. 
But  Northwest  coach  Ben  McCol¬ 
lum  echoed  a  similar  sentiment. 

“I’ve  said  this  for  years,”  Mc¬ 
Collum  said.  “The  NSIC,  the  GAC 
and  the  MIAA  need  to  break  it 
up.  I’m  not  saying  which  regions 
are  weak  or  not  or  whatever,  but 
there  are  some  weak  regions,  and 
it  would  be  nice  to  say  those  teams 
(in  the)  first  round. . .  Then  you  get 
the  right  people  at  the  Elite  Eight.” 

Northwest  blew  past  Minneso¬ 
ta  State-Mankato  in  the  first  round 
this  season,  but  the  Bearcats  fell 
the  Mavericks  as  the  No.  1  seed  a 
year  ago.  If  Division  II  followed 
the  Division  I  model,  maybe  North¬ 
west  beats  a  No.  1 6  seed  in  the  first 
round,  and  maybe  they  make  it  last 
long  enough  in  the  tournament  to 
get  then-injured  Justin  Pitts  back. 

Maybe,  if  Division  II ’s  big 
dance  more  closely  resembled  that 
of  Division  I,  Northwest  would 
have  won  another  National  Title 
last  year. 

Division  II’s  model  is  effective 
for  travel  budgets  and  shortened 
road  trips.  But  that’s  where  the  log¬ 
ic  stops  and  the  disservice  to  bas¬ 
ketball  starts. 
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Freshman  Louis  Compas  serves  the  ball  during  Northwest’s  match  against  Emporia  State  March  17. 


Tennis  finds  conference 
success  in  early  matches 


m 


TUCKER  FRANKLIN 

Assistant  Sports  Editor  I  @thereal_tuckerf 

Northwest  men’s 
and  women’s  tennis 
completed  a  success¬ 
ful  weekend  of  compet¬ 
itive  tennis  March  15- 
lb  before  diving  into  the  confer¬ 
ence  schedule. 

For  the  35th  time  in  34  years, 
Northwest  recorded  a  win  against 
conference  rival  Missouri  Western. 
Coach  Mark  Rosewell  explained  it 
never  gets  old  beating  the  Griffons 
because  of  the  rivalry. 

“That’s  a  match  people  follow 
because  of  the  rivalry,”  Rosewell 
said.  “That’s  always  a  big  match 
for  us.” 

With  that  dual  against  Western, 
the  conference  season  is  official¬ 
ly  underway.  The  Bearcats  played 
host  to  two  talented  regional  and 
conference  opponents  March  16-17 
at  the  Frank  Grube  Tennis  Courts. 

The  women  continued  their  hot 
streak  beating  Harding  4-3.  Fresh¬ 
man  Julia  Aliseda  won  the  deciding 
match  for  Northwest.  Aliseda  need¬ 
ed  a  third  set  to  net  the  win  over 
Harding’s  Allison  Carpenter  at  No. 
4  singles  spot. 

For  the  men,  fortunes  were  re¬ 
versed.  The  Bearcats  dropped  the 
dual  4-3  to  the  Bisons.  Freshman 


No.  2  Fabien  Calloud  couldn’t  pull 
off  the  three-set  win  against  Hard¬ 
ing’s  Arthur  Belian.  As  a  result,  the 
Bisons  took  the  dual. 

“Both  were  extremely  close 
matches,”  Rosewell  said.  “They’re 
in  Southern  Arkansas,  and  they’ve 
been  outside.  We  have  had  one  day 
of  practice  outside  and  the  second 
day  we  played.  We’re  not  match 
tough  outside,  that’s  what  hap¬ 
pened.” 

Both  Bearcat  teams  were  able 
to  take  home  5-2  dual  victories 
against  MIAA  rival  Emporia  State, 
which  put  Rosewell  over  1,100 
wins  for  his  career.  After  the  victo¬ 
ry,  the  Northwest  women  have  now 
won  seven  straight  duals.  Rosewell 
praised  his  team  and  explained  they 
still  have  a  lot  of  duals  left  on  the 
schedule. 

“I  think,  right  now,  they’re  po¬ 
tentially  the  best  team  we’ve  had  in 
years,”  Rosewell  said.  “They’re  do¬ 
ing  well,  and  the  guy’s  team  is  do¬ 
ing  OK.  We  play  Washburn  which 
are  big  matches.  They  beat  us  last 
year,  men  and  women  both.  We’ve 
got  some  big  ones  coming  up.” 

Looking  ahead,  Northwest  is 
tasked  with  Washburn,  who  tradi¬ 
tionally  has  been  a  tough  opponent 
for  the  Bearcats.  Rosewell  said  he 
will  know  more  about  his  team  af- 


UP  NEXT 


Northwest  vs  Washburn 

2  p.m.  March  21 
Maryville 


ter  the  matches  March  2 1 . 

“I  think  Washburn  is  going  to 
tell  us  more  because  that’s  one  of 
the  better  teams,”  Rosewell  said. 

Sophomore  Franco  Oliva  was 
named  the  MIAA  men’s  tennis  ath¬ 
lete  of  the  week  for  his  weekend  per¬ 
formance  against  Harding  and  Em¬ 
poria  State.  The  Argentina  native 
went  2-0  at  the  No.  1  spot  for  the 
Bearcats  and  went  1-1  in  doubles. 

Oliva  is  ranked  No.4  in  the  ITA 
rankings  and  has  recorded  1 9  wins 
early  this  season.  In  the  fall,  the 
6-foot-2-inch  sophomore  finished 
third  at  the  ITA  Cup. 

“He’s  had  a  fabulous  year,” 
Rosewell  said.  “He  played  No.  3  for 
us  last  year  and  was  not  a  strong  No. 
3;  he  was  about  .500.  Sometimes  a 
little  bit  of  experience  around  the 
league  (can  help).  He  had  an  out¬ 
standing  ITA  tournament  and  is 
ranked  fourth  in  the  country. . .  but 
to  play  No.  1  and  beat  two  very  good 
players  was  a  good  sign.” 
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TRENT  SPINNER 

Chief  Reporter  I  @trentspinner 

Northwest  base¬ 
ball  fell  victim  to  slow 
starts  against  Pittsburg 
State  March  15-17,  but 
the  program  now  un¬ 
derstands  that  a  mental  checkup 
is  important  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

The  Bearcats  dropped  the  first 
two  in  the  three-game  series  against 
the  Gorillas,  and  now  know,  they 
need  to  step  back  and  start  taking 
games  one  at  a  time. 

During  Game  1,  Northwest  fell 
behind  due  to  its  pitching  staff  and 
found  no  answer  to  the  Gorillas 
starter  Brad  Kinsey  as  the  Bearcats 
fell  10-0. 

In  the  first  game,  Pittsburg  State 
exposed  the  Bearcats,  but  in  the  next 
two  games,  Northwest  showed  po¬ 
tential.  Game  2  was  decided  by  one 
run  as  Northwest  fell  3-2,  and  in 
Game  3,  the  Bearcats  showed  of¬ 
fensive  firepower  with  a  9- 1  victory. 

“I  think  our  guys  stayed  in  a 
great  frame  of  mind  and  stayed 
positive.  I  thought  we  got  better  as 
the  weekend  went  on,”  coach  Darin 
Loe  said.  “I  think  we  played  real¬ 
ly  well  on  Sunday,  I  think  what  we 
are  seeing  is  we  have  to  show  up  on 
Friday  a  lot  better  and  put  together 
a  full  series.” 

For  the  Bearcats,  the  original 
goal  was  to  win  the  conference, 
the  idea  is  still  the  same.  The  prob¬ 
lem  that  ensues  from  being  MIAA 
champions  last  year  is  the  fact  that 
sometimes  the  team  can  get  ahead 
of  themselves  and  overthink  things. 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  pressure,” 
senior  second  baseman  Mondesi 
Gutierrez  said.  “I  just  think  we  are 
overthinking  everything  right  now 
and  not  playing  our  game.” 

Game  3  showcased  Northwest’s 
potential,  not  only  as  an  offense  but 
as  a  threat.  Junior  starting  pitcher 
Joe  Funkhouser  pitched  aggressive 
against  the  Gorillas  and  went  five 
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Missouri  Southern 
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scoreless  innings  with  four  strikeouts. 

As  it  sits,  the  weekend  rota¬ 
tion  starts  with  sophomore  Max 
Spitzmiller,  goes  to  junior  Quin- 
tin  Van  Ackerson  and  finishes  with 
Funkhouser.  All  three  pitchers  have 
shown  flashes  of  being  solidified 
starters  but  need  to  continue  suc¬ 
cess  in  repetitious  fashion. 

“We  are  going  to  keep  our 
staff  this  way  for  right  now,  with 
Spitzmiller  on  Friday,  Q  (Acker- 
son)  on  Saturday  and  Funk  (Funk¬ 
houser)  on  Sunday.  That  seemed  to 
work  out  well  for  our  starting  pitch¬ 
ing  as  well  as  our  bullpen,”  Foe 
said.  “I  think  all  three  of  those  guys 
have  thrown  well  and  guys  that 
come  out  the  bullpen  have  thrown 
well;  we  are  just  a  little  off.” 

In  the  third  game  against  Pitts¬ 
burg  State,  the  Bearcats  show¬ 
cased  a  potential  that  has  been  seen 
through  various  points  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Thus  far,  Northwest  has  played 
one  full  series  to  near  perfection, 
while  the  others  have  seen  either 
late  starts  to  the  series  or  the  ’Cats 
haven’t  been  able  to  finish.’’ 

The  Bearcats  this  year  have 
had  a  trend  to  get  ahead  of  them¬ 
selves  and  the  inability  to  get  the 
timing  down  on  when  to  show  up 
for  a  series. 

“If  we  are  worrying  about  wins 
and  losses,  our  minds  are  in  the 
wrong  spot.  What  we  got  to  do  is 
just  go  in  and  compete,”  Loe  said. 
“We  just  need  to  come  and  play 
‘cause  this  team  is  talented  enough 
to  win  on  any  given  day,  just  have 
to  play  the  game  the  right  way  and 
keep  our  heads  in  the  right  spot.” 
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AMANDA  WISTUBA  |  NW  MISSOURIAN 


Men’s  basketball  coach  Ben  McCollum  clinched  his  fifth  MIAA  Coach  of  the  Year  award  this  year  after  leading  Northwest  through  an  undefeated  regular  season. 


From  questionable  hire  to  National  Champion ,  from  bust  to  brilliance ,  Northwest 
men's  coach  Ben  McCollum  has  been  a  number  of  things,  but  right  now  he's  the... 


BEST  COACH  IN  DIVISION  II 


ANDREW  WEGLEY 

Sports  Editor  I  @andrew_wegley21 
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Ben  McCollum  was 
about  a  month  away 
from  graduating  from 
Northwest  when  he 
voluntarily  threw  his 
life  off  the  rails. 

McCollum,  who  transferred  to 
Northwest  from  a  community  college 
in  2001,  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  semester  of  his  senior  year,  set 
to  walk  the  stage  in  May  2003  with  a 
degree  in  finance.  He  sported  a  GPA 
around  3.5  and  even  had  a  job  lined 
up  with  Wells  Fargo,  but  after  years 
of  careful  planning,  McCollum  threw 
caution  to  the  wind. 

Wells  Fargo  was  not  his  future, 
McCollum  decided.  He  wanted  to 
coach  basketball. 

Now,  McCollum  has  led  North¬ 
west  men’s  basketball  to  six  straight 
MIAA  titles,  four  consecutive  con¬ 
ference  tournament  championships, 
a  35-0  record  this  season  and  an  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  NCAA  Division  II 
Elite  Eight. 

What  the  Bearcats  have  done 
this  season,  which  includes  sweep¬ 
ing  their  way  through  their  sched¬ 
ule  while  starting  two  freshman 
guards,  seems  as  remarkable  as  it 
does  unlikely. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive 
and  improbable  facet  of  North¬ 
west’s  dominant  run  —  which  has 


stretched  not  only  over  the  last  35 
games  but  more-so  over  the  last 
half-decade  —  is  McCollum’s  path 
to  where  he  is  now:  on  the  cusp  of 
his  second  national  championship. 


Before  McCollum  was  a  bas¬ 
ketball  coach,  and  before  he  ever 
thought  about  being  one,  he  was  a 
number  of  other  things. 

McCollum  was  an  all-state 
guard  at  St.  Mary’s  High  School  in 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  where  he  thrived 
as  a  sprinter  on  the  track,  earned  all¬ 
conference  honors  in  baseball  and, 
at  some  point,  learned  the  names  of 
all  99  counties  in  Iowa  in  alphabet¬ 
ical  order.  He  fielded  full  scholar¬ 
ship  offers  from  multiple  Division 
II  hoops  programs  as  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1999. 

But  McCollum  was  chasing  Di¬ 
vision  I  dreams  and  elected  to  go  the 
JUCO  route,  spending  the  first  two 
seasons  of  his  collegiate  career  at 
North  Iowa  Area  Community  Col¬ 
lege  in  Mason  City,  Iowa.  He  earned 
all-region  honors  as  a  freshman  and 
a  sophomore  but  didn’t  receive  the 
traction  he’d  hoped  he  would  on  the 
transfer  wire.  McCollum  chose  to  at¬ 
tend  Division  II  Northwest. 

“(I)  ended  up  on  a  partial  schol¬ 
arship,  actually,  I  think  it  was  a 
$3,000  scholarship  here  at  North¬ 
west,”  McCollum  said.  “I  went 
from  fulls  to  a  $3,000  scholarship 
to  Northwest,  but  they  won.  Then 


I  came  here,  and  I  didn’t  play  as 
much  as  I  would  have  liked.” 

In  terms  of  playing  time,  Mc¬ 
Collum’s  residence  at  Northwest 
was  not  what  he  wanted  it  to  be. 
But  the  time  McCollum  spent  on 
the  Bearcat  bench  paid  dividends, 
McCollum  said. 

“I  learned  this  probably  the 
hard  way  when  I  came  to  North¬ 
west  Missouri  State:  when  I  came, 
my  first  I  think  three  or  four  games, 
I  didn’t  play  a  second,”  McCol¬ 
lum  said.  “I  didn’t  play  a  second 
...  and  then  kind  of  had  to  work  my 
way  in  and  play  a  little  bit  and  still 
didn’t  play  the  minutes  I  would 
have  liked.” 

The  experience  gave  light  to 
something  McCollum  had  never 
gone  through  before.  To  him,  the 
concept  of  not  playing  was  for¬ 
eign.  He  had  been  a  lot  of  things  in 
high  school  and  at  North  Iowa,  but 
he  had  never  been  a  benchwarmer. 

To  McCollum’s  surprise,  not 
playing  was,  in  some  ways,  harder 
than  being  a  starting  guard. 

“I  learned  the  importance  of 
those  guys  that  don’t  play  a  lot  be¬ 
cause  that’s  a  heck  of  a  lot  hard¬ 
er  to  do  than  playing  30  minutes  a 
game,”  McCollum  said.  “You  can, 
as  somebody  that  doesn’t  play  a 
ton,  you  can  take  a  team  down  re¬ 
ally,  really  quick.” 

It’s  the  reason  McCollum  so  of¬ 
ten  credits  players  like  senior  Dray 


Starzl  and  junior  Daric  Laing,  who 
average  less  than  seven  minutes  a 
game,  for  their  ability  to  remain 
positive.  Externally,  McCollum 
said,  it  seems  easy.  But  it’s  easier 
said  than  done. 

“No  one  from  an  outside  per¬ 
spective  understands  that  you’re 
keeping  a  good  attitude,  because 
it’s  like,  ‘Well,  that’s  what  you’re 
supposed  to  do,”’  McCollum  said. 
“Well,  try  it.  It’s  not  that  easy.” 

Through  his  time  as  a  Bearcat, 
of  course,  McCollum  met  Steve 
Tappmeyer,  the  Missouri  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  coach  he  would  lat¬ 
er  replace. 

McCollum  described  how 
lucky  he  is  that  he  got  to  work  be¬ 
neath  and  alongside  Tappmeyer  at 
Northwest,  but  the  good  fortune  ex¬ 
tends  both  ways,  Tappmeyer  said. 

Tappmeyer  and  his  staff  didn’t 
do  all  their  homework  on  McCollum 
when  they  took  him  on  as  a  transfer 
from  North  Iowa.  They  knew  he  was 
a  good  basketball  player,  Tappmey¬ 
er  said,  but  they  didn’t  really  know 
much  about  his  character. 

“We  probably  got  a  little  bit 
lucky,”  Tappmeyer  said. 

McCollum  panned  out.  His  play 
was  never  in  doubt,  really,  but  he 
had  all  the  intangibles  Tappmeyer 
wanted  in  his  players.  He  was  dil¬ 
igent,  he  worked  hard,  and  he  was 
a  great  teammate. 

One  day  in  McCollum’s  two- 


year  tenure  as  a  player,  he  came 
down  with  the  flu.  Knowing  that  if 
he  told  Northwest’s  trainers  about 
his  illness  he  would  likely  be  held 
out  of  that  day’s  practice,  McCol¬ 
lum  drove  himself  to  the  hospital 
and  got  an  IV  so  he  could  suit  up. 

“That  was  something  that  af¬ 
terward  I  looked  back  and  thought, 
‘God,  how  many  guys  would  have 
done  that?”’  Tappmeyer  said. 

Despite  McCollum  having  all 
of  the  intangibles,  Tappmeyer  nev¬ 
er  really  viewed  him  as  a  coaching 
prospect.  The  reasons  were  simple: 
he  was  a  finance  major  with  a  post¬ 
graduate  job  lined  up  at  Wells  Far¬ 
go,  and  he  seemed  to  have  every¬ 
thing  planned  out. 

McCollum  was  never  on  Tapp¬ 
meyer  ’s  radar,  the  Hall  of  Famer 
said,  until  one  day,  well-after  Mc¬ 
Collum’s  senior  season  came  to  an 
end,  he  walked  into  his  coach’s  of¬ 
fice  with  a  change  of  heart. 

“He  walked  in  and  said,  ‘Coach, 
I’ve  been  thinking  it  over,  and  I 
want  to,  I  want  to  be  a  coach,”’ 
Tappmeyer  said.  “And  first  of  all, 
with  as  good  of  a  student  and  ev¬ 
erything  with  his  degree,  I  thought 
he  was  crazy.  So  I  was  like,  ‘Hey, 
if  you  want  to  do  this,  we’d  love  to 
have  you.  ’  We  knew  he’d  be  good  at 
whatever  he  did.  And  he  did  it,  and 
evidently,  it  was  the  right  choice.” 

SEE  MCCOLLUM  I  All 


McCollum's  Path  Home 


Transfers  to 
Northwest  from  North 
Iowa  Area  Community 
College. 


i 


Serves  as  assistant  to 
David  Moe  at  MIAA 
rival  Emporia  State. 


Bearcats  go  10-16  in 
McCollum's  second  year 
at  the  helm. 


McCollum  named  the 
2012  Clarence  Gaines 
Award  winner,  given  to  l  J1U  \ 
the  most  outstanding  V  J 
college  basketball  head 

coach  in  Division  II.  i 


Team  completes 
perfect  29-0  regular 
season,  wins  sixth 
straight  conference 
title  and  fourth  straight 
tournament  title 


i 

i 


Graduated  high  school 
with  Division  I  dreams, 
chose  to  attend  JUCO. 


Gradutated  from 
Northwest  with  finance 
degree,  joins  coach 
Tappmeyer  as  volunteer 
assistant. 


i 

i 


Named  head  coach  at 
Northwest. 


Northwest  wins  a  share 
of  the  regular  season 
MIAA  title  and  a  spot 
in  the  NCAA  Division  II 
tournament. 


i 

i 


The  Bearcats  win 
the  2017  National 
Championship  under 
McCollum's  direction. 
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